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allied leaders. When the President went to Paris to meet with 
General de Gaulle on May 31, he was on his way to the meeting 
with Khrushchev scheduled to take place in Vienna, June 3-4. 
This forthcoming meeting of the leaders of the two most power- 
ful nations of the world (which will be taken up in the next 
section of this study) dominated entirely the international 
scene and naturally lent a special character to the Kennedy- 
de Gaulle meeting held, as it were, on the eve of that fateful 
East-West confrontation. 

Ihe French-American talks covered, of course, a large range 
of subjects of common interest to the two countries and, owing 
to General de Gaulle's views on the subject, centered on France's 
role in the Western Alliance. But, in view of the special 
responsibilities of the two countries toward Berlin and the 
particular moment at which the meeting between the two Presidents 
occurred, it is not surprising that the Berlin problem played a 
significant part in their discussions. 

Ihe issue of Berlin was taken up primarily in the course 
of the first talks between President Kennedy and General de Gaulle, 
on May 31. 

I President Kennedy reported to de Gaulle that the Soviet 
I Premier, in a recent conversation with Ambassador Thompson, had 
indicated his intention to carry out his "commitments" regarding 
Berlin. The President declared that any retreat over Berlin 
would seriously weaken the Western alliance and then pointed 
out that there were two possible courses of action for the , !% 

Western Powers. They could say to the Soviet Union that neither (.W*/ 
the status of Berlin nor Western access rights were subject to foGy 
negotiation; or they could state that, while Western access 
rights were not negotiable, there could be talks about the future 
status of Berlin. 

President de Gaulle felt that Khrushchev's failure to act 
in spite of his assertion that his prestige was involved in the 
Berlin issue indicated that the Soviet leader did not want war. 
In any case, there was no reason for the West to withdraw from 
Berlin. De Gaulle recalled his own conversation with Khrushchev 
(apparently in April I960; see ante. Part III) in the course of 
which he had told the Soviet leader that if he wanted a detente 
he should proceed with disarmament talks which, in the long run, 
might lead to a solution of the problems of Germany and Berlin. . 
But, de Gaulle said, he had also tried to impress upon Khrushchev \ 
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that, If Khrushchev Insisted on raising the Berlin issue in a 
( cold war context, it would indicate that he did not want a 
peaceful solution. 

When President Kennedy pointed out that the problem was to 
convince the Soviet Union that the Western position was firm, 
General de Gaulle expressed full agreement. The French President 
furthermore emphasized that permitting interference with access 
to Berlin, acceptance of a change in the status of Berlin, or 
withdrawal of Western troops from that city were all alternatives 
that would represent defeat and would lead to the loss of Germany 
as well as to a serious weakening of the Western position in 
France, Italy, and other countries; De Gaulle stressed that the 
Western Pewers must reject Soviet demands fer a change in the 
status of Berlin regardless of whether the Soviet Union itself 
or the GOB would benefit from such a change. The West, de Gaulle 
declared, must make clear its willingness to go to war, although 
he did not believe that the Soviet Union wanted war. 

President Kennedy raised the question of what the Western 
reaction should be if the Soviet Union, following the conclusion 
of a separate treaty, should transfer its rights of inspection 
to the GDR which would then begin stamping allied documents. 
Should the Western Powers act at once or should they wait until 
the GER imposed restrictions on access? 

General de Gaulle stated in reply that the Soviet Union 
could sign anything it wanted with the GDR. The Western Powers 
should make it clear, however, that they would not accept any 
consequences of that sort resulting from a Soviet-East German 
agreement and that responsibility for Berlin could be changed 
only by the four occupying powers. De Gaulle warned that failure 
to act at once in such an event would lead to nibbling at the 
Western position until it was lost without ever having appeared 
as being lost. 

President Kennedy pointed out that the mere signing of a 
peace treaty with the GDR by the Soviet Union was not a reason 
per se. for military action by the Western Powers. Likewise, it 
ws.8 difficult, the President said, to find a way to respond to 
nibbling actions. 

General de Gaulle declared that the criterion was the use « 
of force either by the Soviet Union or by the GDR in cutting I 
Berlin's communications. * 
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1 President Kennedy asked General de Gaulle whether he was 
satisfied with existing allied plans providing for probes by 
Western forces of conpany strength and, in the event of failure, 
of brigade strength. De Gaulle replied that there was no 
possibility of *a Western victory in Berlin, and therefore the 
West had to make it clear that fighting around Berlin meant 
general war. 

President Kennedy declared at this point in the conversa- 
tions that the general positions of the two sides were in basic 
agreement — and that they were also agreed on Immediate consult- 
ation among the three Western Powers in case of a separate treaty 
between the Soviet Union and the GDR and on a review of Berlin 
contingency plans in coordination with the British. In this 
connection the President stated that Western military plans were 
not adequate to the situation. {>* 

President de Gaulle remarked that Prime Minister MacMLUan's 1^5/ 
position on the subject was somewhat hesitant. He again em- 
phasized in this context the need for Western firmness and for 
making Khrushchev understand that the Western Powers were 
prepared to wage nuclear war if necessary. 

President Kennedy agreed that the British position was 
hesitant and that the Western Powers must rnke clear their 
position by taking action. The President declared that the 
United States was strengthening its capabilities and that 
additional planning in common might be useful. De Gaulle 
apparently thought that the President had in mind a strengthening 
of the garrisons in West Berlin and declared this to be useful. 
President Kennedy thereupon pointed out that supplying the 
Berlin garrison presented no problem but that supplying the 
civilian population was a problem of some magnitude. 

In discussing the possibility of a Soviet blockade against 
Berlin, General de Gaulle also drew attention to the fact that 
the Soviet Union needed commercial relations with the West and 
that the GDR was greatly dependent on trade with West Germany. 
Thus, there was the possibility of effective Western economic 
retaliation, and consequently the Western position in Berlin, ' 
de Gaulle said, was not as weak as some people thought.! 



IProm Paris, tel. 5266, May 31, 1961, and tel. 5278, June 1, 
both secret; U.S. Del. Memoranda US/M3/1, and US/M3/2 of 
conversations held between President Kennedy and President 
de Gaulle, May 31, both secret. 
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2. Talks Between American and French Officials. June 1 

In the course of President Kennedy's visit to Paris, certain 
aspects of the Berlin problem were also discussed between French 
and American officials on June 1. 

Assistant Secretary of Stnte Kbhler, after briefly summa- 
rizing the talks held in April between the President and Prime 
Minister Mwmillan, referred to the two conclusions reached 
after a review ofcontingency planning by the new American 
administration. [First, that there was a gap between planning 
and basic governmental decisions that had to be taken. Secondly, 
that the probes envisaged were insufficient and should be in- 
creased in scope and nature. 

French Foreign Minister Couve de Marville agreed that 
further discussions on contingency planning should be held among 
the three Western allies. * 

rr **. ?**• waa a brlef> discussion of a possible role for the 
United Nations in a crisis over Berlin. Couve de Murville 
expressed the view that the United Natiens should be brought 
in enly after the Western Powers had taken action themselves. 
Ambassador Behlen pointed out, however, that for reasons of 
international law and public opinion it might not be possible to 
exclude UN action regarding Berlin. v»°»±»±* w 

There was some argument concerning the action to be taken 
in case of a blockage of land access. Couve de Murville ex- 
pressed doubts that action on the ground should be the response 
to a threat to access to Berlin and instead advocated that the 
showdown should be made in the air, after the Soviet Union had 
withdrawn from the Berlin Air Safety Center and the East Germans 
had begun to interfere with civilian air traffic to Berlin. 
Ambassador Bohlen and Assistant Secretary Kohler made it clear 
that the United States had different views on that subject, They 
emphasized that an airlift could not supply Berlin if civilian 
communications on the ground were cut. The principal American 
argument was, however, that the Soviet Union would regard resort 
to an airlift as an evasive action on the part of the Western 
Powers and that it was of the utmost importance to maintain the 
principle of unrestricted Western access to Berlin by road, rail 

£? J? * h# ■"l, ** ""J* States flnaUy P">P°*"i that, following 
the Vienna meeting, new instructions be sent to the tripartite 

bo'th P id" °°T ingen ° 7 P lannin *' nds suggestion was approved by 
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] The French Foreign Minister also raised the problem of 
German participation in contingency planning and referred to f \i) 
German pressure toward that end. Kbhler declared that the /C "\ 

United States favored German participation in order to spur <£&V ' 
the Germans to greater activity and to strengthen German 
support for Western policies. But he stressed at the same time 
that it was necessary to avoid German participation in early 
probes and to keep tripartite and quadripartite planning 
separate. Couve de Mirville agreed that the Germans should be 
kept fully informed about contingency planning and also accepted 
the American formulation that they should "participate as 
necessary. "^ \ 

3. Kennedy- De Gaulle Discussion. June 2: Agreements Reached 

The problem of Berlin vas briefly discussed in a meeting 
between President Kennedy and General de Gaulle held on June 2. 

First, in the context of a discussion on the problem of 
tripartite consultations within the Western AUiance,rpresident ^ ,") 
Kennedy noted that existing contingency plans did not envisage ^- • > 
the use of nuclear weapons if Berlin were blockaded but that 0*» / 
the United States would respond with nuclear weapons if Berlin 
were seized by force as this would constitute an attack on 
American forces in Europe.] 

In the course of this meeting, General de Gaulle reviewed 
the positions of France and the United States regarding Berlin 
and declared that there was full agreement between the two 
countries. It depended on Khrushchev, de Gaulle said, whether 
there would be a crisis over Berlin. Therefore, President 
Kennedy should tell the Soviet leader at Vienna that the 
United States and France were fully agreed that there should be 
no modification of the Berlin statute by farce. Finally, 
de Gaulle stated that the two Presidents had agreed that 
tripartite military experts should consult closely en Berlin 
contingency planning. 2 



^.S. Del. memorandum US/MD/5, dated June 2, 1961, of 
conversation among American and French officials, June 1, secret. 

2U.S. Del. Memorandum US/M3/7, June 5, 1961, of conversation 
among President Kennedy, de Gaulle, and others, June 2, 1961, 
secret; from Paris, tel. SECTO 9, June 2, eyes only Acting 
Secretary, secret. 
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„ Bw , aee «* reached by the two Presiderts with respect to 
Berlin also found expression in the published communique of 
June 2, which stated that they had "confirmed the identity 
of their views on their commitments and responsibilities toward 
Berlin. n± 



From Paris, tel. SECTO 7, June 2, 1961, unclassified. 
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Chapter III 

MEETING BETWEEN PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 
AT VIENNA, JUNE 3-4, 196l 

A. Background of the Meeting 

It has been mentioned earlier in this study that President 
Kennedy, in a letter of February 22, had expressed hope far an 
early exchange of views with Khrushchev in a personal meeting. 
Ambassador Thompson discussed the possibility of such a meeting 
with Khrushchev when he handed him the President's letter on 
March 9. However, subsequent developments, particularly the 
sharp exchanges between the President and Khrushchev in April 
I96I in connection with the unsuccessful attempt by Cuban 
exiles to overthrow the Castro regime, prompted the United 
States to abandon active consideration of the idea of such a 
meeting. Subsequently, the Soviet Union revived the idea in a 
meeting between Ambassador Thompson and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Gromyko on May 4.1 

(to May 12 Khrushchev addressed a letter to the President 
welcoming the spirit of cooperation expressed in the President's 
letter which he had received on March 9 but expressing also regret 
that the international atmosphere had become heated as a result 
of the Cuban events. After stating that he favored bilateral 
exchanges between the two countries of the kind President 
Franklin Roosevelt had engaged in with the Soviet Union, 
Khrushchev declared that he accepted the suggestion of a meeting 
with the President in Vienna, June 3-4. 

With respect to current international problems, Khrushchev 
declared that one which urgently required a solution was the 
"problem of a peaceful settlement including the question of 
Western Berlin." The Soviet Premier remarked that he had put 
forward the Soviet position in conversations with Ambassador 



^o Paris, tel. TOPOL 1642, May 22, 1961, secret. For 
published texts of the exchanges between President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev regarding Cuba, Apr. 18-22, 1961, see 
Department of State Bulletin . May 8, 1961, pp. 662-667. 
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Thompson "in canplete frankness " and that he hoped the President 
would approach this position vith understanding. The Soviet 
Union, Khrushchev asserted, did not demand any unilateral 
advantages fo» itself; but it proposed a peaceful settlement 
proceeding from the actually existing situation and directed 
toward "liquidation of a dangerous source of tension in the 
heart of Europe." Finally, Khrushchev declared that the 
Soviet Union wanted a line drawn under World War II. In his 
view the signature of a peace treaty would be a significant 
landmark in the improvement of relations between the two 
countries. 1 

On May 19 it was officially announced, in a White House 
news release, that the President and Khrushchev would meet 
in Vienna June 3-*t* The announcement emphasized that it was 
understood by both sides that "the meeting is not for the 
purpose of negotiating or reaching agreement on the major 
international problems that involve the interests of many 
countries". But the meeting would offer the opportunity for 
the first personal contact between the two leaders and for a 
general exchange of views on the major issues affecting the 
relationships between the two countries. This point was 
expressed more fully and openly in an instruction the Depart- 
ment sent to the United States mission with NATO on May 22 
which stated that the Vienna meeting would provide an opportunity 
"to remove misconceptions, if they exist;" if there should be 
any illusion on the Soviet side "that US not ready to live up 
to its commitments, this would be good chance to disabuse them 
of this idea." This instruction also explained that an 
Important factor in the American decision to agree to the 
meeting was that the alternative would have been to rebuff this 
Soviet overture. In addition, the United States recognized 
that, due to the nature of the Soviet system, its representatives 
tended to apeak more frankly at the highest level. 2 



^Letter, Khrushchev to Kennedy, May 12, 1961, sent to Geneva 
in tel. TOSEC 121, May 16, eyes only/secret. 

^ite House press release, May 19, 1951; to Paris, tel. 
POLTO 16^2, May 22, secret. 
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B. The Conversations at Vienna 

1. Principal Discussion on r^rnnawy and Berlin,. June £ 

As the first day of the two-day meeting between the 
President and Khrushchev was mainly devoted to a discussion 
of the general state of Soviet-American relations and to the 
specific issues of Laos, Cuba, and Communist China, the 
questions of Germany and Berlin were not taken up until June U 
Yet the President undoubtedly had in mind the Soviet threat to 
Berlin when he tried to impress upon Khrushchev in the course 
of this general discussion the danger of any miscalculations 
by their two countries, which were in possession of the modern 
weapons of destruction. Khrushchev questioned the term "mis- 
calculation'*, asserted that the United States might consider 
the Soviet Union's defense of its vital interests as a "mis- 
calculation", and declared that the latter would not be 
intimidated in its defense of those vital interests. 1 

The principal discussion of the problems of Berlin and Germany 
was held in the morning of June 4. It opened with Khrushchev' s 
statement that he wanted the United States to understand the 
Soviet position on Germany. After referring to the losses of the 
Soviet Union in World War 11 and to the emergence of a new 
"German militarism", Khrushchev declared that a line had to be 
drawn under World War II and a peace treaty signed. He said 
that he would prefer to proceed in agreement with the President, 
but if the United States failed to understand Soviet wishes the 
USSR would proceed alone and sign a treaty with the GDR and the 
Federal Republic, provided the latter so desired. Otherwise, a 
peace treaty would be signed with the GDR alone as a result of 
which the state of war would cease and all commitments stemming 
from the German surrender would become invalid. This would apply 
to institutions, occupation rights, and access to Berlin, in- 
cluding the air corridors. Khrushchev, furthermore, declared 
that a free city of West Berlin would be established and 
described the latter in the familiar terms of earlier Soviet 
proposals. 



Memorandum by Akalovsky (D/P) of conversation among the 
President, Rusk, Khrushchev, Gromyko, and others, June 3, 1961. 
secret; see also Theodore C. Sorensen, Kennedy (New York, 1965), 
pp. 584-5S6. 
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I President Kennedy declared that this discussion involved 
not only the legal situation but also particular facts which 
greatly affected the security of the United States. The 
American position in Berlin, the President emphasized, was 
not based on anyone's sufferance but on contractual rights 
acquired through a war in which the United States had fought. 
The President pointed out that an area was involved where all 
his predecessors since 19-45 had been conmdtted by treaties and 
other contractual obligations and had reaffirmed their faith- 
fulness to these obligations. If the United States accepted 
being expelled from this area and losing its rights, no one 
would place any trust in American commitments and pledges. 
This question involved not only Berlin but all of Western 
Europe, which was vital to American security, and he found it 
difficult to understand, the President said, why the Soviet Union 
should suggest that the United States abandon an area where it 
had vital interests. The President stated that the United 
States could not accept an ultimatum which would result in its 
becoming isolated by losing its ties with Western Europe. He 
had not become President to preside over the isolation of his 
country. 

Rejecting Khrushchev's charge that the United States 

oS ^?*J?5 J!J t !* P ? Siti ° n in Berlin ' the p "sident Pointed 
out that the United States was not pushing anywhere and was 
only interested in maintaining its position in Berlin and its 
right to access to that city. The President said that he 
realized that the situation was not a satisfactory one and 
that it had been described as "abnormal" in the conversation 
between President Eisenhower and Premier Khrushchev at Camp 
David in September 1959. But this was not the right time, 
President Kennedy emphasized, to change the situation in Berlin 
and the balance of power in general. If this balance were changed, 
the situation in Europe as a whole would change and the United 

!? tt 1°it d S? 6 ? a nost aerious loss - a « President pointed 
out that the Soviet Union would not accept a loss of this kind 
and that the United States would not accept it either. Thus, 
the President declared, it was not the question of a peace 
treaty but of our access to Berlin and our rights there. 

Khrushchev replied by stating that the United States 
was unwilling to normalize the situation in the nost dangerous 
spot in the world. The USSR, however, wanted to perfornf an 
operation on this sore spot~-"to eliminate this thorn, this 
ulcer" without prejudicing the interests of anyone. After I 
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reaaaerting that the p«ace treaty would only confirm existing 
boundaries and thus eliminate ideas of revising them. Khrushchev 
asserted that no force would prevent the USSR from signing a 
peace treaty. m After it was signed the sovereignty of the GDR 
would be observed, and any violation of it would be regarded 
by the Soviet Union as open aggression with all the consequences 
that would ensue from this. When the President inquired at 
this point whether a peace treaty would block Western access 
to Berlin, Khrushchev affirmed that it would. 

The President thereupon declared that the decision to sign 
a peace treaty was a serious one and that the Soviet Umion 
should consider it in the light of its national interests. 
Emphasizing again the effects on the credibility of American 
commitments if the United States accepted its emulsion from 
West Berlin and the basic change in the balance of power re- V, / 
suiting from it, the President declared that this was a most C*>r 
serious challenge with unforeseeable serious consequences. He //sO 
had come to Vienna, he said, in the hope that the relations y \ 
between their two countries could be improved but not to find 
out that a peace treaty would be signed and that the United 
States would be denied its rights of access to Berlin. The 
President expressed the hope that Khrushchev would consider 
both his own and the President's responsibilities toward their 
respective countries. The issue involved not only West Berlin 
but Western Europe and the United States as well. 

Khrushchev's reaction was merely to restate his earlier 
arguments with hardly any change. He stated explicitly this 
time that a peace treaty with continued Western rights of 
occupation could not be visualized. When the President inter- 
jected that American rights were based on four-power agreements, 
Khrushchev admitted that this was so, asserting, however, that 
those rights would expire with the termination of the state of 
war. The President emphatically rejected Khrushchev's assertion 
that all of Berlin was on the territory of the GDR and also 
denied that the Soviet Union had the right to transfer Western 
rights in Berlin to the GDR. Khrushchev, for his part, main- 
tained that the President's point had no Juridical foundation 
as the war had ended 16 years earlier; moreover, President 
Roosevelt had indicated that troops could be withdrawn after 
two or two and a half years. 
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[ Following seme discussion of the fact that Weat Berlin 
lacked any military significance, Khruahchev brought up the 
poaaibility.of an interim agreement that would not involve 
the prestige of the two countries. He suggested that the 
four powers should give the "two German Governmenta" aix 
months to solve the question of German reunification and that 
they should disavow their responsibilities if no agreement was 
reached at the end of this period. Then anyone would be free 
to sign a peace treaty. Khrushchev regretted American failure 
to understand the Soviet poaition but expressed the hope that 
there would be no war for ideological reasons, yet he in- 
sisted that the Soviet Union could no longer delay the signing 
of a treaty and that this would probably take place by the end 
of the year. 

President Kennedy declared that the United States did not 
wish to precipitate a crisis over Berlin but that the United 
States commitment in Berlin was profound and had a long history. 
The President made it clear that signing of a peace treaty was 
not a belligerent act but that a peace treaty denying the 
contractual right* of the United States would be. If the 
United States accepted Khrushchev's proposals regarding Berlin, 
the world would not regard the United States as a serious 
country. But it was very important that the United States 
should be considered aa a serious country. Again the President 
emphasized that he had not come into office to accept arrange- 
ments Inimical to the interests of the United States. 

At the end of thu conversation, Khrushchev came back to 
the question of an interim agreement, expressing himaelf in 
favor of it, though admitting that the Germane would be unable 
to arrive at such an agreement regardless of the specified 
length of the interim period. But in Khrushchev's view such 
an agreement would give the formal appearance that responsi- 
bility for the problem had been turned over to the Germans 
themselves; and if the United States did not want to accept 
aueh an arrangement the Soviet Union would have to sign a peace 
treaty unilaterally. Finally, Khrushchev said that the Soviet 
Union had prepared a memorandum on the Berlin question so that 
the United States could study it and perhaps return to the 
question later .1 ' 



^morandum by Akalovaky (D/P) of conversation among the 
President, Rusk, Khrushchev, Gromyko, and others, June U. 1961. 
secret. 
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Chapter I 

WESTERN ACTIONS AND PREPARATIONS IN RESPONSE TO THE 
NEW SOVIET ULTIMATUM 

A. The Reply £o the Soviet Alde-Mteolre 

I. Continuous Communist Propaganda Offensive 

If the West wanted to respond vigorously to the new 
diplomatic offensive which the Soviet Union had launched at 
Vienna, it had to begin by. issuing an effective reply to the 
Soviet aide-memoire of June 4, the more so as a continuous 
barrage of Soviet and East German propaganda kept up the 
momentum of the Communist offensive. 

On June 8 the Soviet Union protested to the three Western ' 
Power, and to the Federal Republic against a meeting of the 
Bundesrat, the second chamber of the West German parliament, 
scheduled for June 16. In its communication to the United 
States, the Soviet Union referred to this scheduled meeting 
as well as to past sessions of Bundestag committees in West 
Berlin as a "major provocation" against the Soviet Union, the 
GDR, and other "Socialist" countries and accused the three 
Western Powers of tolerating West German "intrigues" in that 
city which is located on the territory of the GDR".l On 
June 10 the Soviet Union made public the text of the aide - 
memoire of June 4 and thus committed itself publicly to~"the 
position set forth in that document. In an address of June 15 
reporting on his meeting with President Kennedy, Khrushchev 
declared that conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany could 
not be postponed any longer and that a "peaceful settlement 
in Europe must be attained this year." Khrushchev also threat- 
ened that any country crossing the border of another be It 
ground, air or water" would receive a "proper rebuff." This 



l Froa Moscow, tel. 3065, June 8, 1961, confidential; 
to Bonn, tel. 2208, June 8, unclassified; British Cmd. 1552. 
Germany No. 2 (1961): Selected Documents on Germany and the 

ojaaias ai Berua, iiK4-i96i. pT44T "■*«--B- 
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I 2. Final Kennedy -Khrushchev Exchange on Berlin. June 4 

In a last brief meeting with Khrushchev alone in the 
afternoon of June 4, the President once more pointed out to 
him Berlin's importance to the United States and expressed 
the hope that the Soviet Union would not present him with a 
situation deeply involving America's national interest. The 
President conceded that the Soviet Union had to make its own 
decisions regarding Berlin, but he urged that these decisions 
be considered carefully and that Soviet-American relations be 
developed in a way that would avoid a direct confrontation 
between the two countries. 

Khrushchev stated in reply that he appreciated the 
President's frankness but also said that if the borders of the 
GDR on land, sea, or in the air were violated, as a result of 
Insistence by the United States on its rights in Berlin following 
the signing of a separate peace treaty, they would be defended. 
The Soviet Premier warned that, if the United States envisaged 
any action that would bring about unhappy consequences, "force 
would be met by force," and that both countries would have to 
prepare themselves for that situation. Khrushchev made also 
clear, in answer to a question by the President, that under an 
interim agreement Western forces would remain in Berlin for 
six months but would then have to be withdrawn. 

The President declared that either Khrushchev did not 
believe that the United States was serious or the Soviet Union 
found the existing situation in Berlin so unsatisfactory that 
it felt compelled to take such drastic action. President 
Kennedy stated that at his forthcoming meeting with British 
Prime Minister MacmiUan he would have to state his impression 
that the USSR was presenting him with the alternative of ac- 
cepting the Soviet Union's action on Berlin or having to face 
confrontation. He, the President, had come to Vienna to 
prevent such a confrontation and he therefore regretted that 
he had to leave Vienna with this impression. 

Khrushchev then stated that for the sake of saving prestige 
one might agree that token contingents of troops, including 
Soviet troops, could be maintained in West Berlin although not 
^^u 1 *^ ! occu P at i°n rights but of some agreement registered 
with the United Nations. Khrushchev made it clear, however, that 
access to Berlin would be subject to control by the GER. In the 
course of this particular discussion, Khrushchev asserted that 
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Pit vas the United States which threatened war, to which the 

2"2Sf .TSSS that " vas the *«** Unio ° which ™^ 

T .»« m „5 r ? Sh S eV, v fJ 11 * 1 atateBe nt was that the USSR would (/M 

22?K ^ 2! f 1 * 11 } 61 * 6 * *** ^ calamity of war would be J 

equally shared by all; that the choice of peace and war de- 
pended on the United States; that the Soviet ttdS.^Soa 
to sign a peace treaty was irrevocable; and that such a treat* 

SS2t , 11 - ri lB DeCeBber U ** **»* St **" reftsedlT 7 
accept an interim agreement. ] 

th* P^^? >n ! ed "^ ^^ ***•»*•"!«* remarks of Khrushchev s, 
X Sftt ^nler^^ 34 ^ ^ *• *— ^ 
3. Soviet Mde- Memoire of. £une £ 

p^? 18 * 3 ^ 1 *" 8 ! 8 ^ 1lhieh the So* 1 ** u ^ion presented to 
bv £f I^T?* ° n J T * hardl * "Panted a newlro^osal 
by the Soviet Government. In fact, practically all the views 

Ztr;y^ n si^-®^^ coms be founTiJ :Si£? 2£- 

Zemb- iS^ 80 ^* S° 8iti ° n Mhl * ** been P ut '«««l since 
£2?L2*;i. ^!J°f UTOnt ' ° f course ' ■"k' stated in more 
£T&Wt£ ?hf°S^f ■T"!; PUt forward * Khrushche^n 

Ihe Soviet Union asserted that it was necessary to 
SSSfte n 6 S ^ U ° n « Whi< * *** «— «<W* i» £S« since 
o? toe JLa«nI^ i e f a i!L and *° C0n 30lidate the inviolability 
in wEfc^KX! ^T J orders ' ,, *"* "to normalize the situation 
in West Berlin" on the basis of the interests of all Dartiea 

S2E2L J* SoVle \ Unlon «««*». advocatS Se £2d£f 
was nol ««S tS fEV^^ Gernany which » " emphasized, 
SSm^il^i «^ !». i T ediate ""ndrawal of the Federal Republic 
R^t^li ?u *£ J* 6 Recognition of the German Democratic 
Republic or the Federal Republic of Germany by all Dartiea tn 

sEn 4 iTSi' If *J* United Statea » no^rdtTnoTian? £ 
sign a joint peace treaty "with the two German states", a 



Khrush^^ Jf l%rs S :cre?. betVeen *" ■*"""* - 
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peaceful settlement could be achieved on the basis of two 
SZTZa*? 2?^ treatles « In that case, the sSteT 
which had fought Gennany would -sign a peace treaty with two 
G^man^states or with one German state, *at their ownlis- 

r As «° of } m before, the Soviet Union declared that a 

German peace treaty would normalize the situation in West 
?Si^\£i 1 \\ ag ? i L P ? ,p08ed that West Berlin *• transformed 
nautri n^^i? 6 ? ST ^^ ^^ Should *• "strictly^ 
neutral. n The Soviet Union also stated that "token trcoo 

ess? - ; ;f ^ f te r Me8tern powe " «* tSi^srSnion 

"could be stationed in West Berlin as guarantors of the free 
city" and that the USSR would have no objections, either *lo 
£?i££ i0ni ;? ** ? e8 L!«^ ^r the same purpose, o? ' 
S«^?7 B S inge ?J 8 f* * Mutral fltatea undeTSe aegis of 
the U.N." Thus, the Soviet Union proposed that a peace 
conference be called "Imediately/without delayl.^ a 

west Berlin as a free city be solved. 

Ihe Soviet Union also declared that, if the Western 
Powers were not ready to conclude a peace treaty aS solve the 

£5f^ u OUld , b ! ^P*^ for a Rifled period of time!" 

2f S/2Sl!£ if eri ? declaion the four P° Se " wuld ^1 

"on problems within their internal competence." If ?£se 
SeSn a n i0nS f tW r n **? Gwttaaa were^uccessful/fa single 
?£TJ. Pea J e ! reaty Wuld be ^^ u P° n and signed", but if 
rt£ SE^E 8 J epfl WU J d be t-taB nt0 conclud « » Peac4 treaty 
with the two German states or with one of them, at the dis- 

S^Si?^ State8 concernedn . ^ ^e United St2es did 
S^IfSr *" X"?""* of concluding a peace treaty, the 
St2j JK°? T* ff 811 a peace treat y *"* ^ose states 
£5E ^ 8 *! ! ign it,ff ™ 8 P eace treat / would "specifically 
Unfin 6 th8 8tatua of We8t B«rlin as a freJ city", Se Soviet 

bfJa^Sff ° bSer7e StriCt]jr that status ' «* measures would 
be taken" to ensure that this status be respected by other 
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countries as well." This would mean the end of the 
"occupation regime" in West Berlin with the result that the 
use of the communications by land, water, or air "within the 
territory of the GDR would have to be settled solely by 
appropriate agreements with the GDR. 1 

C. Aftermath of the Kennedv-Khrushchev Meeting 

1. First American Evaluation 

The Vienna meeting between the President and Khrushchev 
and the Soviet memorandum handed to the United States left 
little doubt that the Soviet Union had confronted the West 
again with the prospect of a serious crisis over Berlin in 
the near future. In a television and radio report on his 
trip, President Kennedy told the American people on June 6 
that he had spent two very somber days in talking to Khrushchev 
and that "our most somber talks were on the subject of Germany 
and Berlin." Similarly, the Department in an instruction of 
June 8 to all diplomatic and consular posts emphasized the 
somber nature of the Kennedy-Khrushchev talks and the sharp 
differences in the views of the two leaders. At the same 
time, however, the Department pointed out that channels of 
comnunication between the two governments had been opened 
more fully and that chances of a dangerous misjudgement on 
both sides had now lessened. 2 

2. British-American Exchange o£ Views. June 5_ 

On the eve of his return from his European trip, President 
Kennedy had the opportunity for a personal exchange of views 
with a major ally of the United States. On June 5 the 
President discussed with Prime Minister Macmillan and Foreign 
Secretary Home in London the situation with regard to Berlin 
in the light of the position taken by the Soviet Union at the 
Vienna meeting. 



ipocuments on Germany. 1944-1961. pp. 642-645. 

documents on Germanv f 1944-1961, pp. 646-651; to all 
diplomatic and consular posts, circ. tel. 1972, June 8, 1961. 
confidential. ' 
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( The two sides agreed that Berlin contingency planning should 
2LfS h * r firs !" 1 Md that **• Western P^s should cfnsider 
2SlS7 d * in ^ follwin « caa «3-' •> ^e Soviet Uni£ 

concludes a separate peace treaty with the GDR without chanain* 
If 1 ^S.**^^ regarding Berlin; b) following conclufiof 
SL^ se f ar f *f P** 8 treaty, ^e flow of civilian supplies to 
n~~ tiLj nte T ai>ted; C) fonowin « conclusion of a Soviet-GDR 
peace treaty, the movement of allied military supplies to Berlin 

tUS^S?"??- President *«*«* Raised in tSs Snt 
XSSM*! "S* f «L *■£•**** the stockpiles for the allied 
£«?™m ^J 1 ^ tte P r esident ■!«» stated that it would be 
?hf^ ! *! de ?, ide ° n **• *yP« °f military probe to be made in 
£* ST *«*♦? bl °? age ° f ***- "o*** «*. Possibly, also on 
S^iSSST " "" *" ° M# *" P^^orce 7 should be 

tA» J 1 ?!.^? 811 *! ?^ "^ favorab l e attitude than the President 
toward the idea that the West should present constructive counter- 
proposals in reply to the Soviet memorandum of June L. Foreim 
Secretary Home in particular felt that the So^eTa^^^ 
fSSfiTV ~bstantial effect on public opinion SneVugave 
fuTf* 08 itt P re88i o n of reasonableness. Home therefor? believed 
that it would be difficult to make an entirely negSS" JSTg 

!«n^T randU f -Bd that the West *** P erha P« ooSider prSsJnUng 
s^ntL C ?w erpr0P ° Sa J 8 - PrlBe Minister^cmillan at St^Sn? 
?2E? J?** ° ne 0Ught perhapa *° ne «otiate something that 
looked good on paper but also be prepared te react vigorously 
against any ^attempt to overturn by force any agreemenf S£? had 

STaSS^ Bat i , *SJ i0 - •**• ° f ^e^ssSility of e^JoIting 
the Soviet proposal with respect to the guarantee of "unobstructed 

si?i a :s s ;of o th! e ^ Be f iiners ,°f a un » mSS - in BiuTS'isf - 

l»S?ir 8 J?«JJf ^fSf **•***»*«• arrangements, he himself 
2S???!* n + ttle n faith in the fe *8ibility of such proposals. 
£m£nf?w t 2 Uy e T e l 8ed a « reeaent «il* PresidentKennedy.s 
ofTomi.^^Jf 68 in *?! SXiSting situat ion along the linL 
SLhtT in S!f? 8ti ^ S Wttld con ^tute abandonment of the Western 
^S^^f ^L and P robabl y lnv olve the West in some kind of 
recognition of the GDR. Macmillan also conceded that after 
each settlement reached the GBR would continue to insist that 
the existence of West Berlin was intolerable and that the West 
therefore might eventually be forced to go to w ! | 
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[President Kennedy's position was, first of all, that any 
counterproposals to the Soviet memorandum would have to be 
agreed to by the, French and the West Germans. But more 
important, he raised the question as to what the West could 
gain from a new arrangement relating to Berlin; and he pointed 
to the danger that the West might appear to have accepted defeat. 

Kacmillan suggested in this connection that a new agree- 
ment might provide greater freedom far civilian traffic to 
Berlin and thus represent an improvement over the existing 
situation, as the Western Powers actually had no right to insist 
on the unobstructed flow of civilian supplies to Berlin. The 
President, however, emphasized that civilian supplies moved into 
Berlin freely only because of the presence of allied troops and 
the threat of allied intervention. 

The British were in favor of letting the Soviet Union know 
that the Western Powers had no objection to a Soviet-East German 
treaty as such—provided there **s no change in the Western 
position with regard to access to Berlin— but that they would 
meet any attack on their rights with all the force at their 
command. The President expressed his conviction that only 
that threat had so far stopped Soviet action against Western 
rights in Berlin. He stressed, however, that as a result of 
recent developments in Laos "and elsewhere" the West might have 
become weaker in the view of the Russians. Moreover, the 
President said, the Russians knew that they were stronger than 
at the time of the Berlin blockade twelve years before, yet 
even then the Western Powers did not force their way into Berlin, 
despite the fact that they had a nuclear monopoly. 

Finally, Foreign Secretary Home expressed the view that 
Khrushchev might be forced into taking some action with regard 
to Berlin by his difficulties with the GDR and other Soviet 
satellites, particularly by the steady influx of refugees into 
West Berlin.! I 



<vi> 



) Memorandum from Bundy (White House) to Battle (S/S) with 
enclosures, "Note of Points During the Discussion Between President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan at Admiralty House, 10:30 a.m. 
to 12:45 p.m., June 5, 1961"; "Record of Conversation at Admiralty 
House, 12:45 p.m., June 5, 1961"; all top secret. These notes and 
memoranda of President Kennedy 1 s discussions in London were based 
on British drafts which were revised in Washington in accordance 
with the President* 8 instructions. | 
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The President's talks with the British gave, as it were, a 
concentrated survey of the complex of problems with which the 
new Khrushchev ultimatum had presented the Western alliance Aa 
in the case of the first Khruschev ultimatum of November 1958 
the West was faced with the need to re-examine the diplomatic 
propagandist, and military aspects of the Berlin problem^ order 
pi ™ e V h % ne !, threat - ae *■"**•.*• task before '„he Western 
ESTKLT J° ^ * repl7 *° *** ^^^ aide-memoire that would 
SnJ£ ^ e ?J er Li aa ! 5 f eCtiV6l3r ** ore wS? " iubliropinion £d 
SSS 4 S* ?? et Uni ° n the deter »i^ion of the Western 
SZr?«2 I J^ 81186 ° f tlwlr rifihts in BerUn » ^^ a * the 
SEi!^??^? ° pe ? aVenues to re *~"*We negotiations on the 
ASKS Jf u P ^ n "5 German3r - a « "»st pressing need con- 
JTSSw^J V 63 ? 6 ™ P *r rS ' ° f C0UrS6 ' Was *° co * tinue ** speed 
Z ST^V** 1 ** 1 * c ? n * in « enc y Planning with respect to Berlii 
fL*!^* ♦*♦* P° 8ltion *° re spo°d to any threat to Western 
access and at the same time to deter the Soviet Union from 
%^ tij £ ~ ch a threat aa a result of a peace treaty with the 
S J*"^^™ - ***" of » ^17 ^Plomatic 7 ani, Possibly, 
whii^t 0011 ^ 011 ^ 1 ^ 5* 1 * ** Sovlet 0nio "> in **■ course of 
I^k? 5 th fif^u? 1 ** * forced to the conference table, made 
it highly advisable for the Western Powers to re-examine' thS? 
basic negotiating position on BerUn and Germany 
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was the first tins that Khrushchev had undertaken a commitment 
in puylic to conclude a peace treaty before the end of the 
year. * 

Even more ominous were the statements made in a press 
conference of the same day (June 15) by Walter Ulbricht, Chair- 
man of the State Council of the East German regime. Ulbricht 
warned that those who wanted uninterrupted communications be- 
tween West Berlin and other countries ought to support "early 
negotiations", and declared in reply to questions that those 
entering the GDR by water, land, or in the air "will be subject 
to our control." He further indicated that establishment of 
a free city of West Berlin as demanded in the Soviet aide- 
memoire would result in the closing down of Tempelhef airfield 
and that such a free city would not be "disturbed either by 
occupation forces or by agents' centers, or by radio stations 
of the organisers of the cr'^ rur". Finally, Ulbricht con- 
sidered It "a matter of co»:z*- that the "so-called refugee % ^ 
camps in West Berlin" would have to be closed down. 2 *~ 

In an address delivered on June 21, the twentieth anniversary 
of the German attack on the Soviet Union, Khrushchev again 
stated explicitly that a peace treaty with the GDR would be 
signed "at the end of this year." The need for the signing 
of a German peace treaty before the end of the year was also 
emphasized in a message sent to the East German leaders on 
June 27 jointly by Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev, Chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. On June 28 Khrushchev 
again called for a peace treaty between the countries of the 
anti-Hitler coalition of World War II and the "two German ■ 
states", without, however, stating, as he had on June IS and 
June 21, that a peace treaty would be signed before the end 
of the year. But he emphasized In his address of June 28 
that the Soviet Union could not be deterred from concluding 



^Documents on. Germany . 1944-1961 (Print of Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 87th Cong., 1st •ess.), pp. 660-663. 

2 Ibld.. pp. 652*660; Dokumente zu Berlin - Prase . 1944-1962 
(Munich, R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1962), pp. 417-423). 
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a separate peace treaty by threats of economic sanctions, 
breaking off of diplomatic relations, or military measures. 1 

Soviet truce lence was expressed not only in public state- 
ments but also in statements conveyed through other channels. 
On July 2 Khrushchev availed himself of the opportunity »f an 
encounter with British Ambassador Sir F. Roberts at the Bolshei 
Theater to voice the threat that the Soviet Union would go to 
war if the Western Allies tried to force their way through to 
West Berlin; that ten nuclear bombs could destroy France or 
the United Kingdom; and that iV would be ridiculous for two 
hundred million people to die for the sake of two million 
Ber liners. When Ambassador Roberts suggested that negotiations 
might be taken up at the point where matters had been left at 
the Geneva Conference of 1959, Khrushchev replied that negotiations 
were indeed desirable but not on the basis of the 1959 conference, 
which, he said, was no longer applicable to the situation. (The 
British Ambassador and the Foreign Office interpreted this state-^ 
ment to mean that an interim agreement on Berlin was no longer 
acceptable to Khrushchev.) 

In this conversation with the British Ambassador, Khrushchev 
also maintained that he was unimpressed by threats of Western 
countermeasures such as the announced move of a French division 
from Algeria to France or the reported return of American 
bombers to French bases. Most significant, however, was 
Khrushchev's statement that the East-West conflict was not so 
much over the German issue as such but over questions of prestige. 
The Soviet Union's own prestige was involved, he said, as it 
could not tolerate that the Western Powers should, in effect, 
prohibit the Soviet Union, on pain of military countermeasures, 
from regularizing its relations with the GDR by a peace treaty. 
In fact, if the Soviet Union should take any different position 
on this question it would be an Intolerable blow to Soviet 
prestige. When the British Ambassador observed that the Western 
Powers could not prevent a separate peace treaty but that they 
were mainly concerned about its effect on Western rights, 
Khrushchev declared that a peace treaty would terminate Western 
rights of accost to Berlin and, strictly speaking, Western 
rights in Berlin as well since that city was on GDR territory. 



4b Id ., pp. 663-666, 671-674. 
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Any Western attempt to push troops or aircraft through without 
agreement of the GDR wouLd be regarded by the Soviet Union as 
an act of war, and the Soviet Union would support the GDR in 
resisting such- acts by force. 

( In briefing the American Embassy in London about the . > 

British Ambassador's conversation with Khrushchev, the British ^';. 
Foreign Office conmented that Khrushchev's characterization of ^ * 
any Western attempts to force ground or air access to BerLin 
as "acts of war" was much more categorical than previous state- 
ments on that subjec t. 1 ^ 

Walter Ulbricht, Chairman of the State Council of the East 
German regime, declared tn the course of an address to the East 
German People's Chamber ( Volkskammer ) chat the East German 
regime intended to exercize full control over the land, water, 
and air routes to Berlin, and that the Western Powers would 
have to negotiate with the East German regime if they wanted 
to preserve their rights of access to Berlin. Ulbricht also 
emphasized that he wished to leave no doubt that the character 
of West Berlin "as a potential core of a new war" would be 
eliminated and that the solution of the West Berlin question 
had been put "on the agenda of history in 1961." On the other 
hand, however, Ulbricht felt it necessary to stress— presumably 
to calm the growing fear and panic among the East German popu- 
lation—that "there will be no shooting, but negotiations" and 
that "everything will proceed peacefully." 2 

On July 8 Khrushchev, addressing the graduates of the Soviet 
Military Academy, denounced the Western talk of "firmness" as 
"obstinate unwillingness to heed the demand of the times" and 
announced that, in view of the growing military budgets of the 
NATO countries, the Soviet Union had decided to suspend tempo- 
rarily the reduction of its armed forces planned for 1961 and 



^rom Moscow, tel. 23, July 4, 1961; from London, eel. 53, 
July 6; to Bonn, airgram A- 12, July 7; alL secret. 

2From Berlin, airgram A- 10, JuLy 3, 1961, official use only; 
memorandum from Tyler (EUR) to the Secretary, July 6, no 
classification indicated. 
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to increase defense spending in the current year by 3.144 
billion rubles (equivalent to 3.4 billion dollars), thereby 
raising total Soviet military expenditures in 1961 to 12.399 
billion rubles*. 

Khrushchev asserted that the Western resort to a "language 
of threats and intimidation", as exemplified by recent speeches 
of de Gaulle and Macmillan, provided not a business-like atmosphere 
for negotiations. Thus, the concludion of a peace treaty with 
the GDR, "with all the attendant consequences, may prove to be 
the only way out of the obtaining situation." Yet, as the Depart- 
ment's Bureau of European Affairs pointed out in a memorandum of 
July II, this address, despite i tic threat- and bluster, seemed to 
represent a bid for negotiations, for it included an appeal to 
President Kennedy, President de Gaulle, and Prime Minister Mcmillan 
urging them "to display wisdom in the solution of the German problem" 
and "to attend a conference together with other peace-loving 
states, and to conclude a peace treaty." The memorandum noted * ±. 
that this was the first time since the Vienna meeting that 
Khrushchev had alluded to the possibility of a summit meeting. 1 

2. Preparation of a Reply to the Soviet Alde-Memolrc 

Alleged "Delay " in Replying to. the Aide-Memo Ire . While 
the Soviet Union and East Germay in an ever- Increasing flow 
of statements continued to insist on the urgent need for a 
German peace treaty and a change in the status of Berlin, the 
Western Powers issued no fundamental statement of their position, 
either by way of reply to the Soviet aide-memoire or in response 
to the revived Soviet campaign regarding Berlin, until July 17. 
Although Western leaders such as Secretary of State Rusk on 
June 22, Prime Minister Macmillan on June 27, and President 
Kennedy on June 28 went on record to assert. Western rights in 
Berlin, to reaffirm the determination to defend them, and to 
denounce the Soviet campaign as a threat to peace, 2 there 



i Soviet Stand on Germany : With a. Letter to, the. American 

People from Hiking S.. Khrushchev (Crosscurrents Press, New York, 
1961), pp. 74-92; memorandum from Tyler (EUR) to the. Secretary, 
"The Khrushchev Speech of July 8 to the Soviet Military Academy 
Graduates," July 10, 1961, confidential. 

2 Documcnti on Germany . 1944 - 1961 . pp. 666-671, 674-675; Selected 
Documents on, g*rfflfnv JB& £bS Ou««tlon o£ Berlin . 1944-1961 . p. 448. 
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developed •peculation chat « Western reply to the Soviet aide- 
mtaoire was delayed for six weeks (June 4-July 17) as a result 
of lack uf American determination and also of disagreements 
end disarray in the Western camp. 1 Yet a chronology of the 
preparation of the American reply to the Soviet aide-memoire 
which Che Department sent to the White Rouse on July* 13, showed 
that the drafting of Western responses to Soviet communications 
was a time-consuming process "involving, in addition to Internal 
US procedures, the long and laborious process of full consultation 
with the other eleven HATO allies." Moreover, it was stressed 
that the delay was not unusual by comparison with previous 
exchanges with the Soviet Union. 2 

UI3S. American Drafts; British Suggestion* . Actually, a 
draft reply in the form of a point-by-point refutation of the 
Soviet aide-memoire was drawn up as early as June 7. It re- 
mained the basis for the reply even though it underwent a 
number of changes in the process of achieving agreement on a i 
text. On June S the draft was revised in accordance with *- 
Instructions that it Include the suggestion that the legal 
issue should be referred to the International Court of Justice. 
Accordingly, it wss stated in the draft that there existed an 
international dispute between the United States and the Soviet 
Union on legal Issues affecting peace and security and that 
therefore "the Issues posed regarding the status of the respective 
perties in Germany and Berlin, and the effect of any separate 
treaty on such status, should be submitted to the International 
Court pursuant to Article 36 of the Charter of the Court. "3 
This drsft wss sent to the White House on June 8 with a request 
for agreement in principle so as to provide a basis for further 
discussions within the American Government and with the allies. 

On June 9 the British handed to the United States a memo- 
randum pointing out that the Soviet aide - memoire might have 



*Por an Interpretation based on such speculations, see 
Jean Edward Smith, The Defense of Berlin (Baltimore, 1936), 
Chapter 12. — — __ /, 

Memorandum by Battle (S/S) to Bundy (White House), with 
enclosure, "Chronology of Preparation of United States Reply 
to Soviet Alde-Memolre of June 4", July 13, 1961, secret. 

3 Draft replies of June 7 and 8, 1961, secret. 
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I considerable appeal for public opinion in Che uncommitted 
• countries and that it was therefore urgent for the Western 
Powers Co agree on "publicity chemes" which could be used in 
setting forth the case for the West. The British suggested 
that use might be made particularly of the themes thaC there 
was no need for a crisis, but if one should develop it would ^. , , 
be artificial and 'bade in Russia" and that beneath the -^ 

apparent reasonableness of the Soviet proposals there was a V "*M 
calculated plan to usurp essential Western rights and to 
deprive 2-1/2 million people of their only effective guarantee 
of freedom. 

The British also suggested that, in addition, the theme 
should be developed that Khrushchev was playing with fire and 
would, if he persisted, bring about a nuclear war that would 
affect all nations of the world; all nations, therefore, should 
realize the issues involved and leave Khrushchev in no doubt 
regarding their feelings. Finally, the British proposed 
making use of the theme that the Soviet position on Germany 
was imperialistic while the West supported self-determination 
for all Germans. * 1 

The British proposals were endorsed by Che United States 
and forwarded to NATO. 

On June 14 the Department prepared a revised draft with 
two alternative endings. "Variant A" contained the suggestion 
taken over from the earlier draft that the legal issue should 
be submitted to the International Court. "Variant B" proposed 
that, pending German reunification, Greater Berlin should be 
administered as an indivisible area with freedom of the city 
and access thereto guaranteed by the four powers, which would 
continue to be entitled to station troops there. The United 
States and its British and French allies, it was stated, were 
prepared to submit detailed proposals regarding such an arrange- 
ment. A subvarianc of Variant 3 suggested that the proposal 
for the reunification of 3erLin adopted by the Western Foreign 
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Ministers on May I, I960 aa part of the pre-summit Working 
Group Report (see ante . Pare III, pp. 36-87) could be used as 
a basis for- such an all-Berlin solution. 1 - 

3. Discussion of Draft Reply with the Allies 

The revised United States draft reply— as well as other 
matters relating to Berlin — was taken up in a series of bilateral, 
tripartite, and quadripartite discussions held in Washington 
June 14-17. Assistant Secretary Kohler and other high officials 
of the Department participated on the American side; on the 
allied side the discussions were attended not only by repre- 
sentatives of the Embassies but also by Deputy Under Secretary 
Shuckburg of the British Foreign Office and Minister Laloy of 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Although these dis- 
cussions were not binding on the governments, they represented 
a useful exchange of views which helped the development of an 
agreed position regarding the reply to the Soviet aide-memoire . 



(„.: 



J After circulating the American draft reply, Kohler explained 
the reasoning underlying the proposal for referring the issue 
to the International Court. While the Soviet Union, he said, 
would certainly not accept jurisdiction of the International 
Court, there would be time for exchanges on this subject during 
which the allies could take preparatory military measures in 
accordance with contingency plans. Furthermore, after Soviet 
rejection of the American proposal, the United States would 
go to the Security Council seeking a "cease and desist" order ' v -^' 
as well as a request by the Council for an advisory opinion 
from the Court on the legal issues involved. If the Soviet 
Union, as anticipated, vetoed the request, the West might then 
consider going to the UN General Assembly, where the Soviet 
veto did not apply. During this period the Western Powers 
would have enormous opportunities for naking propaganda and 
winning world-wide support for their position in Berlin. The 
main objective in all this would be to keep the Soviet Union 
on the defensive. Moreover, as it had to be expected that 
some country would bring Che Berlin issue into the United 
Nations once a critical point was reached, che proposed course 
of action would enable che Western Powers Co keep control of 1 



l "Draft U.S. Reply co Soviet Aide - Memo ire on Germany and 
Berlin", June U, 1961, 3ecret. 
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f of Che situation by having the problem raised in the United 
1 Nations on their own terns. Kohler emphasized throughout his 
presentation chat Che Court would not be asked to adjudicate 
the fact of the Western rights in BerLin but rather the Soviet 
claim that these rights could be extinguished by unilateral 
Soviet action. 

Deputy Under Secretary Shuckburg of the British Foreign 
Office concurred in the view that the Berlin issue might come 
before the United Nations whether the Western Powers liked it 
or not and that it was therefore preferrable to have it done 
on their own terms. Shuckburg said that the issue would be 
put before Prime Minister Macmillan after which the British 
would take a more definitive position. 

Minister Laloy of the French Foreign Ministry admitted 
that he was speaking against the background of President de Gaulle's 
"allergy" toward the United Nations but stated that he could 
appreciate the rationale of the suggested approach. Laloy , . 
expressed doubt, however, about its possible effect on 
Khrushchev and wondered if the proposed action might nat fc \ 

precipitate the crisis rather than delay it. He felt that 
the West should think twice before embarking on a course that 
might bring about the very situation which it was trying to 
avoid. 

West German Ambassador Grewe also expressed doubts about 
the proposed course of action. He questioned whether the 
Western Powers could actually be sure of their case if it 
3hould come before the International Court. Grewe also wondered 
whether the effect of the proposal would be that the West's 
ammunition would be fired too soon. \ 

Commenting on the observations made by the allied rep- 
resentatives, Kohler decLared that there was a rather strong 
feeling in Washington that this tine the Western Powers were 
moving toward a real confrontation with the Soviet Union on 
Berlin and that the Soviet aide - memoire was the opening gun 
in the campaign. Since the abortive summit conference, Kohler 
said, the Western Powers had kept relatively quiet in. the face 
of an almost continous Soviet campaign for a peac* treaty and 
a free city of West Berlin. This time, howev<*:, ihey had to 
adopt a more positive position in the political and propaganda 
field as well as with respect to deterring the Soviet Union. 
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London, and Pari3, June L7, 196 L, 
secret; memorandum by Day (GER) of aeectng of Four Power Working 
Group on Germany and Berlin, June 17, secret. 

''Memorandua by Hillenbrand (GER) of conversation among Rusk, 
Grewe, and others, June 24, 1961, secret; memorandum by Tyler 
(EUR) of conversation among Rusk, Alphand, and others, June 24, 
secret; memorandum by Maucner (S/O) dated June 29, of meeting of 
Four Power Working Group on Germany and Berlin, June 26, secret; 
memorandum from Hillenbrand (GER) to Kohler (EUR), June 28, 
secret. 
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There was general agreement among the representatives of 
the four powers chat, with respect to the two alternative 
endings of the draft reply, attention should be focused on the 
proposal relatt.ng to the International Court rather than on 
the proposal for an all-Berlin solution. It was also agreed 
that the "publicity themes" suggested by the British should 
be incorporated in the reply. 1 

As a result of further discussions among the Western Powers, 
however, the proposal on Berlin was eliminated from the draft 
reply as was the suggestion that the legal issue be referred 
to the International Court of Justice. Objections to the latter 
idea, partly based on misgivings that this course of action 
would involve the United Nations in the Berlin issue, were \Q-^"' 

raised primarily by the French and Vest Germans. But the British 
also began to have grave doubts in this matter and in meetings 
of the Four Power Working Group held en June 26 and June 28 
it was agreed that a new draft, without these two proposals, 
should be prepared. It was also decided that the United States, 
Britain, and France should send three substantially identical 
but separate notes in reply to the Soviet aide-memoire . 

While a new American draft was prepared on the basis of 
these discussions, the French submitted tlieir own draft reply 
and suggested that it should be used as the basic reply with 
the American draft as an annex. The United States pointed out, 
however, that the framework of the two drafts was too dis- 
similar to make such a combination possible. The American 
draft included a number of points not covered in the French 
draft and also dealt in much greater detail with the legal 
points raised in the Soviet aide - memoire . 2 i 
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On June 30 che Four Power Working Group agreed, at the 
request of the French, on sending three separate coraaunications 
with identical "operative" language. Hie same day a new draft 
was sent to the white House. 

4. Suggestions bv che President ! Agreement on a Reply 

On July 3 Theodore Sorensen, Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, transmitted to the Secretary a memorandum containing a 
number of suggestions by the President for consideration in 
the drafting of che reply to the Soviec aide-memoire . One of 
these suggestions was in the form of a "constructive proposal" 
which might serve as che basis for reconsideration, and in- 
clusion in our reply of a|~"positive suggestion to refer certain 
questions to the International Court of Justice." The Presi- 
dent felt that such a proposal should be made "particularly 
in view of the Lack of any other positive proposals in our 
reply." The President also wanted the document to be shorter, 
"less defensive, in tone", and co place Less stress on German 
reunificati on. l \ these were che first reactions co the draft 
from the White House. 

On July 5 the Secretary met with che representatives of 
the four Western Embassies and discussed the new version of 
the reply with che changes suggested by the President. He 
explained that chese changes would result in sicplifying and 
shortening the text so as to bring ouc the issues more clearly. 
One major change was that a Presidential Statement of position 
would be released at the tine of the publication of the 
American reply. - 

After further consultation among che four Western Powers 
and NATO, agreement was reached on the cexts of the three 
notes and the Presidential Statement 33 well as on a simultaneous 
date of delivery. It should be mentioned in this context 
that most of the quadripartite meetings dealing with the reply 
to the Soviet aide - memoire of June ■+ also cook up the subject 



^Memorandum from Sorensen (White House) to che Secretary, 
July 3, 1961, secret. 

-Memorandum by Mautner (S/0) of meeting of Four Power 
Working Group on Germany and Berlin, July 5, 1961, secret. 
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of th« German reply eo che Soviet memorandum of February 17 
addressed to the Federal Republic (see ante. Fart V, Chapter I, 
section A).' Bonn's reply, it was decided, was to be handed 
in on July 12,* and thus it preceded by a few days Che American, 
British, and French notes in reply to the Soviet aide-memoire 
of June 4 which were delivered on July 17. 

S. The American Reply to the Soviet Alde-Memolre 

United States Mote of July .17. In its reply to the Soviet 
aide-memoire of June 4, the United States concurred with the 
Soviet Government that a peace settlement was overdue but re- 
minded the latter that progress toward this goal, in spite of 
Western efforts, had been blocked by the Soviet Union. 

The United States made it clear that it would defend its 
legal rights in Berlin "against attempts at unilateral abrogation" 
not in order to perpetuate its presence but because the free- *- 
dom of the people of West Berlin depended on the maintenance 
of these rights. The United States also emphasized that the 
all-Berlin solution proposed at Geneva in 1959 demonstrated 
that it was not "wedded to one particular arrangement for 
Berlin" and that it had accepted the possibility of practical 
arrangements to improve the situation in Berlin until an over- 
all solution of the German problem could be achieved. But 
the United States also declared that it supported the "clearly 
expressed" wish of the Bar liners that no change be made In 
the status of their city which would expose them to the 
domination of the East German regime. 

The United States expressed regret over Soviet rejection 
of the Western Peace Plan of 1959, a plan Intended as a 
practical "step-by-step approach to the problem of a Central 
European settlement, based on the principle of self-determination, 
to which the Soviet Union professes to adhere, but which is 
conspicuous by its absence in Soviet proposals." 

One of the key points of the American note was the re- 
assertion of four-power responsibility for a solution of the 
German problem and denial of a Soviet right to Ignore quadri- 
partite arrangements to conclude "unilateral arrangements 
with one part of Germany." Therefore, the United States 
rejected the Soviet position that a "separate treaty" with the 
East German regime could terminate Western rights In Berlin. 
The United States again reminded the Soviet Union that the 
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right of access to Berlin was Inherent in Che right of the 
Western Powers to be in Berlin and that procedures for the 
exercise of these rights had been defined in numerous agree- 
ments among the four powers and confirmed by the Soviet Union 
in the Paris agreements of June 20, 1949, on the termination 
of the Berlin blockade. 

Referring to the war-time agreements on the occupation 
and administration of the Berlin area, the United States 
rejected the assertion that Berlin was situated on the terri- 
tory of the "German Democratic Republic." The United States 
also reaffirmed its opposition to the establishment of a "free 
city" of West Berlin, access to which would be under the control 
of the East German regime. The United States pointed out in 
this connection that Uibricht's. statements of June 15 regard- 
ing the closing down of the Tempelhof airfield and of the 
refugee centers in West Berlin made clear "the degree to which 
this regime intends to Interfere in West Berlin." The United * , 
States denied that the current status of Berlin was a threat 
to peace and declared that Soviet efforts to destroy this 
status were "certain to Jeopardize gravely the very peace in 
the name of which the Soviet action is taken." Regarding the 
Soviet goals In Berlin, the United States pointed out that it 
was significant that "the Soviet Union having previously 
occupied East Berlin and violated its four power status by 
establishing there an alleged 'GDR' government now proposes 
that its troops will be among those stationed in a 'free city' 
of West Berlin. The Soviet Union would thus seek to extend 
its postwar empire by the absorption of the Eastern sector 
of Berlin and to shift the Four Power principle from all of 
Berlin to the Western part of the city alone." 

The United States expressed its willingness to consider 
"a freely negotiated settlement of the unresolved problems of 
Germany" but it declared that such a settlement must be "in 
conformity with the principle of self-determination". The 
United States emphasized that it had "never contemplated con- 
fronting the Soviet Union with a fait accompli " and that It 
hoped that "for its part the Soviet Government will renounce 
any idea of taking such action", which would have "unforeseeable 
consequences." 

Finally, the United States confronted the Soviet campaign 
in favor of a "free city" with the argument that a city did 
not become free by calling it free but by giving its people 
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the opportunity to make their own choice end te live their 
own lives, e freedom which the people of West Berlin enjoyed. 
Similarly, the United States met the Soviet campaign for a 
"peace treaty'* by pointing out that there was peace in Germany 
at this time even chough the situation was "abnormal" and 
that a peace treaty that adversely affected the lives and 
rights of millions as well as "the solemn commitment of three 
great powers" would not bring peace with it. 1 

The American note was handed to Gromyko on July 17. In 
a brief discussion following delivery of the note, Ambassador 
Thompson declared that it was clear that "we were heading into 
a dangerous and difficult situation". Gromyko agreed, but 
asserted that the situation had been brought about by the West 
and that it suited the Western Powers and HATO to heat it up. 
He further stated that, in the opinion of the Soviet Union, 
the question should be settled among the United States, the a 
Soviet Union, and other interested powers. Thompson there- 
upon drew Gromyko' 4 attention to the fact that, while the 
American note was firm, "it did not slam the door on the dis- 
cussion of the problem." 2 Neither In this conversation nor in 
the American note was sny suggestion made to refer the issue 
to th-i International Court of Justice. 

Presidential Statement . July 19.. As agreed among the 
Western Powers, following publication of the reply to the 
Soviet aide-memoire President Kennedy Issued a statement 
intended to convey to the American people and the world the 
"basic issues which underlie the somewhat more formal language 
of diplomacy." 

The President emphasized three bsslc facts: 1) if peace 
in Berlin and Germany were destroyed by unilateral actions of 
the Soviet Union, its leaders would bear "a heavy responsi- 
bility, before world opinion and history"; 2) West Bsrlin was 
already a "free city"— free to select Its own leaders and to 
enjoy fundamental human rights; 3) the continued presence of 



documents on, Germany . 1944-1961 . pp. 681-687. 
2 Prom Moscow, tel. 166, July 17, 1961, confidential. 
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the Western Sowers in West Berlin "is by clear legal right, 
arising from war, acknowledged in many agreements signed by 
the Soviet Union, and strongly supported by the overwhelming 
majority of ttte people of that city." The freedom of these 
people was dependent "upon our exercise of these rights", an 
exercise which was thus a "political and moral obligation as 
well as a legal right." 

The President supplemented the note of firmness by stating 
on the other hand that the United States recognized the desira- 
bility of a change in Germany and Berlin provided it was a 
change "in the direction of greater, not less freedom of choice 
for the people of Germany and Berlin." The President emphasized 
that "our objective is not to perpetuate our presence in either 
Germany or Berlin" but rather "the perpetuation of the peace 
and freedom of their citizens. "*- 

B. U.S. Review of Planning Regarding Berlin 

1. Discussions with the Allies pm the Status of Contingency 
Planning 



As noted earlier in this study, President Kennedy had 
ordered a review of all aspects of the Berlin problem soon 
after he had come into office. A significant role in conduct- 
ing this review was assigned to former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, whom the President had given the task of developing 
studies and plans regarding the fundamental military and 
political aspects of the Berlin problem. Certain tentative 
conclusions reached by Acheson were discussed with the British 
during Macmi Han's visit to Washington in April (see ante . 
Part V, Chapter XI, section A). 

Under the impact of the new Soviet challenge this review 
of the* Berlin problem by the United States was further refined 
and greatly accelerated. In the process of the review the 
nature of the assumptions of Western contingency planning under- 
went a searching re-examination at the highest levels of the 
United States Government as a result of which a number of 
concepts were clarified, especially with regard to the use of 



^Documents on. Germany . 1944-1961 . pp. 687-689. 




force in case of blockage of access. In Che end, a system 
I of contingency planning emerged in which political, military, 
and propaganda elements were more closely coordinated and 
also integrated into the general strategy of the Western 
alliance. 

Until the United States had finished its deliberation of 
the problem, however, no high-level decisions concurred in 
by the Allies could be expected, and Berlin contingency planning 
by the Western Powers proceeded within the existing frame of 
reference along lines of policies already established. 

As a result of the Kennedy- Khrushchev meeting, the question 
of the status of contingency planning was again raised among 
the Western Powers. The discussions between the United States 
and the other Western- Powers regarding the reply to the Soviet 
aide - memoire provided an opportunity for taking up the subject 
of contingency planning with the British and French, who were 
again informed that the subject was under "intensive review" 
in the United States Government, which hoped to come up with 
fairly specific proposals to heighten the effectiveness of the 
Western deterrent in the 3erlin situation. The United States 
reiterated the view expressed to the British and French on 
orevious occasions chat zhe probes contemplated under existing 
contingency plans were en coo small a scale to prove anything 
and that the action to reopen access required greater commit- 
ment of Western forces as well as firm decisions by the Govern- 
ments regarding the planning and execution of this course of 
accion. The British pointed out that LIVE OAK did not represent 
an adequate mechanism for bringing to bear the views of the 
3ritish Chiefs of Staff and that it was impossible for the 
British Government to make the political decisions required, 
as the British Chiefs of Staff seemed to differ with the United 
States in their evaluation of the basic facts involved, such 
as the feasibility of an airlift and the implications of ground 
action. The British therefore suggested that the French and 
British Chiefs of Staff -end high-level representatives to 
Washington to discuss matters directly with the U.S. Chiefs 
of Staff. 1 | 



.^ 



L Draft tel. to Bonn, June 17, 1961, secret; US, UK, French 
Tripartite Planning Group, 3erlin Contingency Planning, Record 
of Meeting, June 17 (BERCON R- 13 , June 27), secret. 
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Th e Germans, who did noc participate in ehese tripartite 
discussions on contingency planning, were dissatisfied at 
receiving information on this subject only within the frame- 
work of NATO.- On June 24 Ambassador Grewe handed to the Sec- 
retary an aide - memoire and on June 27 he transmitted to Kohler 
a letter from Foreign Minister Brentano addressed to the Sec- 
retary. In both of these documents it was urged that the 
Federal Republic be more closely associated with contingency 
planning and that it participate in the work of the Ambassadorial 
Steering Group in Washington. 1 - ] 

2. The Acheson Report 

Review of the 3erlin problem by the United States reached 
a crucial stage when former Secretary of State Acheson sub- 
mitted his report to President Kennedy on June 28. The Acheson 
report and the related plans and studies, by re-examining the 
assumptions underlying Western pians for dealing with a Berlin 
crisis, succeeded in giving new direction and precision to 
this planning and in defining more specifically the areas where 
high-policy decisions had yet to be made. 

I The Nature of the Issue . The Acheson Report started from 
the' premise that the significance of the issue over Berlin lay 
in the fact that it involved a test of resolution between the 
United States and the USSR the outcome of which would determine 
world confidence in the United States. Until this conflict 
of wills was resolved, it would be dangerous to attempt to 
settle the Berlin issue by negotiation. Until it was demon- 
strated to the Soviet Union that its objective was unattain- 
able, no negotiation couid accomplish more than to cover 
"with face-saving devices" submission to Soviet demands. 

Khrushchev's pressure over Berlin indicated, the Report 
stated, that the effectiveness of the American nuclear deterrent 
had declined, presumably for the reason that the Soviet Union 
doubted American willingness co go to war over this issue. 
Thus, the problem was to restore the credibility of the deterrent, 



^Memorandum by Hillenbrand (GER) of conversation among 
Rusk, Grewe, and others, June 24, 1961, secret; memorandum for 
the record by Kohler (EUR) of conversation with Grewe, June 27, 
confidential'; airgram G-570 to Bonn, June 27, top secret; letter, 
3rentano to Rusk, June 27, no classification indicated. 



I i.e., Co cause Khrushchev co revise his appraisal, of American 
willingness Co go Co nuclear war rather Chan submit Co Soviet 
demands. To convince che Soviet Union chaC we were in earnesc 
abouc Berlin, -"we must be in earnesc". Therefore, military, 
economic, and political measures should be begun immediacely 
and be increased over che period of cirae available. To be 
effective, chese measures muse be wholly auchentic and real 
and noc be influenced by psychological considerations designed 
co impress che Russians, Furthermore, che measures should be 
neicher dramacized nor concealed and should be announced "in 
low key". These preparacions should be accompanied by consCanc 
education of the Allied public as Co che naCure of che Berlin 
crisis and by assertion of concinued Western readiness Co 
discuss Che issue wich che SovieC Union. 



Stages of Preparatory Accion . Preparations should take 
place in three stages extending over a period from che beginning 
of July to the German elections of September 17, Chen Co che 
signing of che USSR-GDR creacy, and finally Co the moment of 
che actual assumption of control over Berlin access by che GDR. 
3y che end of Chis period, che Uniced States, having improved 
che readiness of its forces and having completed the education 
of che public at home and abroad regarding the nature of the 
Berlin issue, would be ready co conduce political moves and 
diplomatic negotiaCions should che preparacions suggested have 
che desired effect. 






Military Preparacions . 
chree cypes: 



MiliCary preparacions should be 



1) Preparacions for 
on che ground and in che 
This should involve measu 
readiness, Co bring US fo; 
Co move US air force unii 
combaC supplies in Europe 
nuclear ammuniCion. The 
ing of SACEUR's physical 
warheads to prevent premai 



substantial use of military forces 
ir in Europe, and on che high seas, 
res Co bring up reserves Co baCtle 
rces in Europe up Co full screngch, 
s co Europe, co build up scocks of 

and Co increase scocks of non- 
-easures would also include a cighten- 
cuscody and control over nuclear 
cure escalation in'-o nuclear war. 



2) Preparations designed to increase our abilicy Co 
engage in countermeasures on che high seas, including measures 
enabling US naval forces co force SovieC Bloc ships co recurn 
Co Bloc ports, and Co increase che Navy's readiness co engage \ 
in combat actions chac rzighc ensue. 
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| 3) Preparations relating to the possibility of getting 
ready for general nuclear war. This would involve placing 
SAC in a suitable state of readiness as well as taking civil 
defense measures "including, possibly, construction of fall- 
out shelters. n 

Non - Mi litarv Pressure . Preparations for non-military 
pressure on the Soviet Union would be of vital importance as 
they would be more credible Chan preparations for military 
actions and might have a substantial effect on Soviet intentions. 
They would be of the following kinds: 

1) Political Measures 

Request by the President to the Congress for funds and 
authority to carry on the military preparations. The President \ , t ,v ' 
might make clear that there was a program to meet the immediate -) 
threat to Berlin as well as to take long-range steps to increase v^' 
the size of the US defense establishment so as to enable it to 
cope with a period of prolonged Soviet Bloc pressures if a full- 
blown crisis over 3erlin should develop. It would be useful 
to remind the Soviet leaders that a Berlin crisis might result 
in a lasting rise in American defense expenditures as had 
happened as a consequence of the Korean war. 

2) Economic Measures 

Preparations for economic countermeasures would have a 
considerable deterrent effect:. The measures would be designed 
to be executed at the time the East Germans began to block 
ground access to Berlin. They might include cutting off trade 
between NATO countries • and the Soviet Bloc; preventing Soviec 
3loc ships from entering NATO pores and Soviet Bloc aircraft 
from touching down in NATO countries; denying Soviet Bloc 
nationals and goods the righc to transit NATO countries and 
to be transported by NATO carriers. 

3) Measures Affecting Eastern Europe 

The United States should try to convince the USSR that 
in the event of a 3erlin crisis it could and would stir up 
dissidence in Eastern Europe and East Germany. \ 
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4) Measures to Influence World Public Opinion 

The Soviet Union believed it could take greater risks 
because the West would be inhibited by adverse world public 
opinion from taking effective counteraction. Thus, consideration 
should be given to staging an intensive and continuous campaign, 
domestically and internationally, to bring out the fact that 
Khrushchev was committing an action of far-reaching aggression 
in the very name of peace by negotiating and putting into effect 
a so-called peace treaty. 

Role of Negotiations . As long as Khrushchev believed 
that "the balance of power was inclined in his favor, negotiations 
would fail. During this period negotiations should be regarded 
purely from a propaganda point of view, with the emphasis put 
on the all-German issue rather than on the Berlin problem and 
with the Western position clearly based on the principle of 
self-determination. 

However, if the preparations suggested in the foregoing 
should convince Khrushchev of Western firmness, genuine nego- ' 
tiations would be useful and would enable Khrushchev to retreat 
more easily. 

Some proposals regarding such negotiations were not promising. 
The previously suggested 'interim" agreements, whatever the 
type, would impose a term of Western presence in Berlin, and 
they would buy time only if a crash program designed to improve 
the West's power position were mounted immediately upon con- 
clusion of the temporary agreement. 

This would leave as the most promising possibility 
"Solution C" providing for an exchange of Western, Soviet and 
East German declarations prior to the signing of a separate 
peace treaty. In these declarations it would be affirmed that 
existing access procedures would not be changed, except to 
allow for the substitution of East German personnel for Soviet 
personnel. "Solution C" would hardly represent any gain for 
the Soviet Union and therefore would not be negotiable without 
some added features such as Western declarations that espionnage 
and subversive activities would not be permitted in West Berlin, 
that no nuclear arms would be introduced into the city, and 
that Western forces would not exceed the level of their current 
combat strength. Moreover, UN observers might be stationed in 
West Berlin and on the access routes to inspect the fulfilment 
of the declarations referred to above. 
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An agreement along these Lines would still be a major 
defeat for the USSR. If V/estern bargaining strength was suffi- 
cient to save Berlin but not to avoid more concessions to the 
Soviet Union, one might add to "Solution C" a declaration by 
the Western Powers recognizing the Oder-Neisse boundary. Such 
a declaration would be in the West's interest in any event as 
a means of weakening Soviet-Polish ties. 

Thus, negotiations could only play a limited role in 
averting a crisis. If other measures had deterred Khrushchev, 
negotiations could offer him an "ouc" in the form of an "optical, 
change" in Berlin. If, however, Khrushchev remained as confi- 
dent and determined as he was at this time, negotiations could 
not solve the problem anc the United States would have to meet 
his physical challenge. 

East German Control Over Access cc Berlin . If the Soviet 
Union announced its intention to proceed with a separate peace 
treaty, the danger of a collision with the Western Powers 
would be minimized if the Latter made clear the position they 
would adopt when the East Germans assumed control over access 
to Berlin. 

Current contingency plans contemplated that the Western 
Powers would only identify their traffic to the East Germans, 
but would not allow them to stamp papers as the Soviet Union 
was currently doing. A showdown over the issue of stamping 
papers, however, was poiicicalLy not feasibLe for a number 
of reasons, such as British reLuctance to go along, lack of 
support by European public opinion, and anticipated Soviet 
exploitation of Western cisunity on chis issue. Therefore, 
the Western Powers should simply announce, prior to conclusion 
of a peace treaty, that they would aLlow the East Germans to 
perform the same functions as the Russians --but no more. If 
the East Germans should react by stating that procedures 
would have to be determined by negotiations between thera and 
the Western Powers, the Latter wouid of course refuse such 
negotiations without, however, falling into a Communist trap 
bv breaking with the Communists over the issue of deaLing 
with the GDR rather than that of the freedom of Berlin. The 
Western Powers might simpiy say that they were willing to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union about the Berlin situation 
following a peace treaty and that, if these negotiations failed, 
they would inform the GDR of the procedures which they would 
follow. Thereupon the East Germans might continue to insist | 
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on negociacions with che GDR and announce that, failing such 
negotiations, they would allow Western military traffic to 
move only if it conformed to procedures which the GDR had 
unilaterally specified. If these procedures were identical 
with the previous ones the traffic would move under the policy 
set forth in the Report. But if the procedures differed, the 
Western Papers would not accept them. For, if they allowed 
the East Germans to perform functions hitherto successfully 
denied the Soviet Union, they would find it hard to arrest 
their subsequent descent "down the slippery slope." 

Initial Blockade . Refusal of the Western Powers to abide 
by new procedures proposed by the GDR would result in blockage 
of their military traffic to Berlin. The Allies should then 
move their military traffic by air, which would require only 
a slight increase in military flights. Simultaneously, they 
should begin to apply non-military countermeasurus and proceed 
toward a further build-up of the permanent American defense 
establishment. At this point, the Communists would have to 
choose between four courses of action: 

a) Negotiate for resumption of access. 

b) Permit military airlift to go on indefinitely. 

c) Shoot down Western aircraft. In this case we 
would fight back in che air on a scale of non-nuclear 
violence corresponding to chat of the Communists, who 
would have to bear the onus for the initial use of 
force. If the Soviet Union intervened in full strength 
with the obvious intention of bringing about a 
Western defeat in the air, the West would abandon the 
air effort and prepare for large-scale use of ground 
force, 

d) Cutting off by che GDR of civil ground access 
to 3erlin. The Western Powers would then move civil 
traffic by air as there would be little political support 
for a large-scale use of force to move goods and persons 
on the ground rather than by air. Simultaneously with 

the civil airlift, the West would start all-out application 
of economic counter-measures and a full-scale US defense 
build-up. Moreover, Western naval vessels would begin 
shadowing, delaying, and harrassing Soviet Bloc shipping 
preparatory to a navaL blockade. 
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If Che Soviec Union should resort Co passive counter- 
measures to prevenc Che civil airlifc from keeping Berlin's 
economy fully funccioning, Allied naval forces would immediately 
blockade che Balcic, Black Sea, and Soviet Pacific Coast and 
force Soviet Bloc vessels to leave chese areas and to return 
to port. Ths purpose of chis exercise would be to demonstrate 
Western determination to apply immediace military pressure on 
che USSR, even before there was a substantial use of force on 
Che ground, in order Co influence Soviec political decisions. 
If the Soviet Union, nevertheless, concinued passive inter- 
ference with che civil airlifc, che latter would become in- 
effectual since the Allies would be limited to visual flights 
which would not suffice co keep Berlin supplied. In Chat 
case the Western Powers would have co resort Co che use of 
subsCancial force on che ground co rescore access. 



Use of Force to Restore Ground Access . The use of force 
Co reestablish ground access should begin with a sizeable 
probe of batallion strength to escabiish the fact that access 
Co Berlin was physically blocked. As a next step, an operation 
involving a substantial non-nuclear force should be staged. 
It wouid not have che milicary purpose of defeating the opposing 
Soviet forces, which wouid not be feasible, but a political 
purpose. 






This political purpose would be co induce the Soviet Union 
co negociace a resumption of access by giving che most con- 
vincing demonstration possible that the Western Powers would 
noc submit to Soviet demands and wouid use whacever force 
was necessary, up Co and including general war, in resisting 
them. The Western force cherefore should be large enough to 
demonstrate to the Soviec Union that conflict involving this 
force would, if not terminated by negotiations, get out of 
control and escalate into nuclear war. For chis reason, che 
force should not be susceptible of being defeated by che GDR; 
che Joint Chiefs of Staff beiieved that 7 divisions and 4 air 
wings would accomplish chis end. This force should be able 
co defend icself wich non-nuclear weapons until it was plain 
that che political purpose could not be achieved and that 
nuclear weapons would have co be used. Employment of such a 
force, however, would give che Soviec Union cine co appreciate 
the risks involved in che course on which ic was embarking. 



Afcer a period of 1-2 weeks chis allied force would need 
furcher reinf orcemencs , depending on che strength of che 
opposing Communist force. At chis point or somewhat later 1 
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a judgment would have Co be reached chat everything feasible 
had been done to convince Khrushchev that the United States 
would have to use nuclear weapons "to preserve its army, its 
allies, and itself." Thus, the last stage of deterrence 
would have been reached, if previous preparations and uses of 
force had not produced an acceptable settlement of the issue. 1 - 

3. The President's Directive of June 30 

The National Security Council discussed the Berlin problem 
on the basis of an oral presentation by Acheson on June 29. On 
this occasion the Council also noted that the President had 
instructed the Special Assistant for National Security Affairs 
"to assign to appropriate departments and agencies specific 
studies and recommendations to be presented at a Council meet- 
ing within two weeks." 2 On June 30 Bundy communicated to the 
Secretaries of State, Defense, and Treasury the President's 
request that the following papers be submitted in time for a 
National Security Council meeting on June 13: 

1) The Secretary of Defense should prepare recommendations 
regarding the timing and nature of the preparations to be taken 
to prepare a capability for: 

a) a garrison and civilian airlift (QBAL) by 
October 15. 

b) naval harrassment and blockade of Soviet Bloc 
shipping by November 15. 

c) Large-scale non-nuclear ground action within four 
months of such time after October 15 as it may be ordered, 
with tactical air' support, on the assumption of an 
appropriate use of force and reinforcements from the 
United States as necessary to permit the use of from 

two to twelve divisions for the purpose stated in the 
pertinent section of the Acheson report, i 



Memorandum from Acheson to the President, June 28, 1961, 



2 Record of Actions by the National Security Council at 
its 486th meeting, June 29, 1961 (National Security Council 
Action No. 2432), secret. 
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d) keeping che Strategic Air Command (SAC) in a 
3tate of maximum readiness for flexible use over a 
prolonged period of crisis, "vichouc degrading its 
effectiveness." 

These preparations should include only steps directly 
related to the military purposes set forth above and should 
not include measures primarily designed for psychological 
effect. The cost of these preparations and the number of men 
needed should be examined and information provided concerning 
the funds and the authority which would have to be obtained 
from che Congress. 

2) The Secretary of Defense was asked to submit recom- 
mendations regarding the magnitude and character of a permanent 
increase in the size of the US defense establishment to be 
carried out if Soviet actions regarding Berlin appeared to 
foreshadow a long period of heightened tension. The Secretaries 
of Defense and State shouid make recommendations as to how 

the prospects of such an increase might be brought to the 
attention of the Soviet Union for deterrent effect. 

3) The Secretary of State in consultation with the 
Secretaries of Treasury and Commerce should submit recommendations 
regarding preparations to ensure chac execution of the actions 
described above would cause a minimum dislocation co che economy 
and balance of payments of che United States. 
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6) The Secretary of Scace and che Direccor of USIA 
should submit recommendacions as Co seeps to be taken "to 
place our case regarding 3erlin and Germany before the American 
public and the world" and to gain support for the preparations 
set forth above. 

7) The Secretary of State should submit recommendations 
regarding our negotiating positions with respect to Berlin and 
Germany prior to the signing of a peace treaty, and concerning I 
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I the posture which the Allied Powers should adopt toward the 
appearance of East German personnel along the access routes 
following a peace trea ty. 1 These reconmendations would be 
discussed at a meeting of the National Security Council subse- 
quent to the July 13 meeting. 

The Secretary of State was given general responsibility 
for coordinating the various studies covered in this directive 
and for developing an "integrated timetable" intended to achieve 
maximum deterrent effect with respect to the Soviet Union as 
well as the agreement and maximum cooperation of our allies. 
The instrument for this purpose would be the Interdepartmental 
Group on Berlin Contingency planning re-designated as the Inter- 
departmental Coordinating Group on Germany and Berlin, which 
would be chaired by the Secretary or a representative designated 
by him. 1 

4. The Work of the Interdepartmental Coordinating Committees 
in Response to the President's Directive of June 30 

The Interdepartmental Coordinating Group on Germany and 
Berlin 2 met on July 5 for the purpose of developing procedures 
for carrying out the President's directive. Secretary Rusk 
stated at the meeting that a working group under the chairman- 
ship of Assistant Secretary Kohler would give full attention 
to the Berlin problem. Following the departure of the Secretary 



national Security Action Memorandum No. 58 from Bundy 
(White House) to the Secretaries of State, Defense, and Treasury, 
June 30, 1961, secret. 

2 The Interdepartmental Coordinating Group on Germany and 
3erlin did not meet from December 1960 to June 16, 1961, when 
it re-convened to receive a report from Kohler on East-West 
developments affecting Berlin during the preceding months, as 
well as a presentation of Acheson's thoughts on contingency 
planning. (Memorandum from Kohler (EUR) to Johnson (G), June 12, 
1961, secret; memorandum from Hillenbrand (GER) to Kohler (EUR), 
June 16, secret. 
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and Che other Cabinet members, chis working group proceeded 
to discuss the mechanics of the work to be completed. ^ 

In a memorandum of July 12 to the Secretary, Deputy 
Under Secretary Johnson apciy characterized the studies assembled 
by the Interdepartmental. Coordinating Group in response to 
National Security Directive No. 58 as a "rather formidable 
package". He also pointed out on this occasion that the studies 
did not purport to represent final and fully concerted views on 
Che subjects covered. ' 

The paper contained a covering report consisting of a 
"Summary of Development of the Course of Action", and a section 
entitled "Imminent Decisions", followed by ten annexes (A-J) 
representing recommendations and specific studies by various 
Government agencies in accordance with the request expressed 
in NS Directive No. 58. 

1 The "Summary of Development of the Course of Action" projected 
a development for a period from July 17 to January 1. The period 
was divided into chree phases, each of which corresponded Co 
a predicted evolution of Soviet policy. The first phase ex- 
tended from July until the beginning of a period during which 
a call for a peace conference by the Soviet Union could be 
anticipated, presumably at some time after the West German 
elections of September 17 and relaced in Ciming Co Che Congress 
of che Soviet Communis c Party in mid-October. During this period 
the West had to demonstrate ics decermination to defend its 
vital interests by setting in motion a program of military 
and civil defense preparedness calculated to enable it Co under- 
Cake milicary action at che end of phase III. Simultaneously, 
the West would have to prepare for economic warfare on a NATO- 
wide basis and make plans for psychological warfare. During 
chis phase che Wesc would also have to make every efforc to 
obtain che supporc of world public opinion for ics posicion 
on Berlin and Germany. Eut ic was net assumed chat the West 1 
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^-Memorandum by Maucner (S/0) of meeting of Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating Group on Germany and Berlin, July 5, 1961, 
secret. 

-Memorandum from Johnson (G) to che Secretary, July 12, 
1961, secret. 
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| would wish to negotiate wich the Soviec Union at this stage 
when ita measures of preparedness had not yet sufficiently 
advanced. 

The second phase would extend from September 17 co the 
signing of the Soviet-East German peace treaty, which for 
planning purposes could be assumed to have taken place by 
December 1. This phase would be characterized by the increased 
pace and scope of overt Western preparations. If the Soviet 
estimate of Western determination seemed to have changed by 
the end of that period, it might be desirable to initiate 
negotiations. In this phase there should be overt indications 
of Western intentions to take large-scale economic counter- 
measures at a later stage, while economic countermeasures of 
lesser scale and intensity would be introduced gradually. 






Phase III would extend from the signing of the peace 
treaty, assumed to be December 1, until the actual take-over 
of control over access to Berlin by the GDR. In this phase l^ 

the Western Powers would have to assume the increasing likelihood 
of the Soviet Union's pursuing its policies to the point of 
a show-down over access to Berlin. Western military preparations 
would have to be brought swiftly to completion, including 
evacuation of dependents. Western propaganda would have to 
be concentrated more directly on the problem of access so 
as co make Western military action appear logical and justified. 
Psychological warfare would be stepped up so Chat it became of 
concern to the Soviet Union in determining its next moves. 
Preparation for large-scale military measures should be made 
so evident that their execution upon any interference with 
Western access could be assumed by the Soviet Union to be 
virtually automatic. 

The part of the covering report labelled "Imminent 
Decisions" dealt with the decisions that would have Co be 
Caken soon to launch the course of accion described in the 
report. It was pointed ouc ac che oucsec, however, chat 
underlying these specific decisions was a more fundamental 
one, namely, whecher the course of accion outlined in the 
report should be accepted as a basic approach to the Berlin 
problem. The areas where such imminent decisions would have 
Co be taken were as follows: 

In the field of military preparations a decision would i 
be needed as to whether and in what degree a progressive 
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mobilization of US resources and man power ought to be under- 
l caken. Argumencs on both aides of this Issue would have to 
be considered. The. choice between these alternatives might 
not be clea-r-cut but one of degree. It would have to be 
based on, a systematic analysis of the political and military 
implications of alternative levels of early mobilization and 
of concomitant actions which it would be desirable to have 
taken by the Allies. A specific point to be covered in any 
decision was whether an additional 3-5 billion dollars should 
now be requested for the Department of Defense budget for the 
fiscal year 1962. This might be desirable even if immediate 
large-scale mobilization was not decided on. 

Although the Department of Defense had not yet completed 
its recommendations regarding a permanent increase in the size 
of the US defense establishment as set. forth in the directive, 
the concept of a permanent post-Berlin increase in the budget 
of the Defense Department was believed to be sound. 



With regard to the recommendations in the field of defense 
mobilization and civil defense submitted by the Office of 
Civil Defense Mobilization, it was held that these had to be 
first coordinated with the Department of Defense before they 
could be discussed. 

Since inter-allied planning for economic counte measures 
was well underway, no new decisions were required at the moment. 
However, once this planning had produced results, Presidential 
decisions would be sought. 

It wa3 proposed that decisions regarding introduction of 
economic controls be postponed until the scale of the military 
preparations had been decided on. Early, large-scale, and 
dramatic military preparations could lead to hoarding and price 
increases, while a modest military build-up might not result 
in an inflationary crisis. 

It was suggested that decisions on alternative U.S. nego- 
tiating positions, outlined in a separate annex, could be 
postponed until serious negotiations seemed more imminent than j 
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they dtd at Che moment. Indeed, it would even be undesirable 
to freeze Western negotiating positions at an early stage. 

The problem of the Western attitude toward East German 
personnel along the access routes to Berlin was analyzed in 
an annex. According to this analysis, the issue was whether 
(as recommended by Acheson) the Western Powers should allow 
the East Germans to continue the same procedures which the 
Soviet authorities were currently carrying out or whether they 
should maintain the existing contingency plans, which provided 
for a new procedure, less favorable to the East Germans, in 
case the Soviets left the checkpoint. An early decision was 
required, as the British were pressing for a clarification of 
the American position on this point. 



Finally, it was stated that such issues as Allied reaction, 
timing and manner of a possible UN involvement in the Berlin 
crisis, and Congressional consultations had not been dealt with 
in the report. These issues would be studied further or be 
considered after decisions on the specific issues outlined in 
the foregoing had been taken. L 

c • Further American Review of Policies Regarding Berlin 

1 . National Security Action Memorandum No . 5_9 o_f July _14 

On July 13 the National Security Council discussed the 
various studies and recommendations for approaches to the Berlin 
problem which had been submitted by the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating Group. From this meeting resulted another set 
of instructions from the Presidenc to the appropriate depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, namely, "to prepare 
evaluations of alternative course of actions and specific 
recommendations for the implementation of such actions" in 
preparation of the National Security Council meeting on 
July 19. 2 Accordingly, on July 14 McGeorge Bundy, Special 






Interdepartmental Coordinating Group on Germany and 3erlin, 
"A Study Regarding Berlin Prepared in Response to NAC Directive 
No. 58 of June 30, 1961", July 12, 1961, top secret. 

-Record of Actions by the National Security Council at 
its 487th meeting, July 13, 1961 (National Security Council 
Action No. 2434), secret. 
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Assistant for National Security Affairs, communicated to the 
responsible officials of the Government the President's request 
that the following specific reports by submitted: 

| 1) The Secretary of State shouLd prepare a report evaluating 
two alternative courses of action from the standpoint of their 
effect on American international political objectives (with 
the Defense Department contributing an evaluation of the mili- 
tary implications of these alternatives). One alternative 
(A) envisaged a request, to be made in 2-3 weeks, for an appro- 
priation of $4-5 billion, with necessary taxes, stand-by economic 
controls, and other Legislation, as well as a declaration of 
National Emergency. The second alternative (B) provided for 
an immediate request for 31-1.5 billion without controls, taxes, 
etc., and for a further request later, if necessary. This 
evaluation should include an estimate of the effect of each 
course of action upon American fighting capability, Soviet 
intentions, Allied unity, and prosoects for foreign assistance. r\,i) 
It should likewise include a discussion of the tactics toward 
America's Allies appropriate to each course of action. 

2) The Secretary of State in coordination with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shouid prepare a report on the economic 
sanctions which the United States would ask the Allies to 
apply if access to Berlin was blocked, and on the likely Allied 
reactions to this American approach. 

The Director of CIA should prepare an estimate of the 
likely effect of such sanctions on the Soviet Bloc, from both 
an economic and strategic viewpoint, and their impact on 
Soviet intentions. 

3) The Secretary of Defense should present a report 
concerning a plan for military operations for use if Western 
access to Berlin was blocked; also, a report on the military 
contributions which the United States would require of its 
Allies and on the preparations which would enable the latter 
to make these contributions. At the same time the Secretary 
of State should provide an evaluation of the likelihood of 
the Allied military contributions and preparations. 

4) The Secretary of State should prepare a political 
timetable which would suggest the following: i 
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a) The timing of various deterrent measures 
I before the signing of a Soviet-East German treaty. 

t>) What further measures should be adopted after 
the signing of such a treaty and before any blocking 
of access had occurred; what position the Western Powers 
should adopt with respect to the signing of a treaty 
and how they would deal with East Cerman personnel 
along the access routes following the signing of the 
treaty. 

c) The timing of economic, political, and military 
pressures on the Soviet Bloc after Western access was 
blocked. 

d) Timing and nature of Western negotiating . 
positions at each of the stages indicated above^ ^ 

The Response to National Security Action Memo ry, .tdum No . 59 



As in the case o: 
June 30, the studies 
departments and agenc: 
departmental Coordina 
for placing them befo 
meeting to be he" 
cussion of these stud 
on the basis of them 



f the National Security Directive of 
requested were prepared by the government 
ies concerned and assembled by the Inter- 
ting Group which had the responsibility 
re the National Security Council for the 
July 19. At this point a brief dis- 
ies may suffice since the decisions taken 
will be treated further on in this paper. 



With resp' t to the evaluation of the alternative courses 
of action requested in section 1) of Directive 59 of July 14, 
the following conclusions were submitted: 

I From the standpoint of Soviet intentions, course B, the 
immediate lesser request, would presumably be the better 
approach. It would convey to the Soviet Union at an early 
stage concrete evidence of American intentions to resort to 
force, if need be: it would better enable the West to bring 
political pressures to bear against the Soviet Union; and it 
would leave the door open for a "possible defusing of the Soviet 
threat." I 
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National Security Action Memorandum No. 59, July 14, 1961, 
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(Although boch possible courses would produce strains on 
ALLied unity, course 3 would be more desirable from che stand- 
point: of Che greatest possible unity among the allies. It 
would strengthen NATO's cohesion in the face of an impending 
crisis and give the Allies the comforting feeling that the 
United States had taken the lead, without giving them such a 
shock that the result would be public disunity and an "early, 
precipitate dash toward negotiations and appeasement." 

After the paper containing the foregoing recommendations 
had been completed, the Defense Department indicated that a 
figure of $3 billion would be preferable to the lower figure 
of $1-1.5 billion for a Lesser request, i.e., a program not 
involving a massive and early mobilization of reserves. It 
was assumed, however, that the comments with respect to course 
B as set forth above would, in general, be applicable to the 
$3 billion program. 

With regard to economic sanctions the recommendations were (p.^- ) 
these: The Secretary of State should seek agreement from the 
three Western Powers, and thereafter from the entire NATO 
group, to a severance of economic relations with the Soviet 
Bloc if access to 3erlin was blocked. The Secretary should 
also seek Allied agreement to expedite quadripartite efforts 
tc develop specific economic sanctions, in coordination with 
military, psychological, ana political measures, in the event 
of harrassment or interference with access to Berlin prior 
to blockage. Furthermore, the United States should press the 
Allies immediately to take the necessary legislative and 
administrative dispositions which would enable them to act 
promptly with regard to the foregoing economic measures. 
Finally, the Secretary of, State in cooperation with appropriate 
United States agencies should institute studies of the problems 
involved in the sharing 15 f burdens that might arise in connection 
with economic countermeasures . l \ 

3. The "Outline on Germany and 3erlin " 

A document which was submitted to the President on the 
eve of the National Security Council meeting of July 19 but 
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interdepartmental Coordinating Group on Germany and Berlin 
"Documents Prepared in Response to NSC Action Memorandum Mo. 59 
of Julv 14, 1961", July IS, L961, top secret. 
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which was not pare of Che study assembled by the Interdepart- 
mental Coordinating Group on Germany and Berlin in preparation 
for this meeting contributed significantly to the development 
of the United States position on Berlin and Germany as it 
emerged from Che review of these problems at the highest level. 
This was an "Outline on Germany and Berlin" drafted by the Sec- 
retary, Assistant Secretary Foy Kohler, and Martin Hillenbrand, 
Director of the Office of German Affairs. 

United States Interests . The point of departure of this 
paper was an analysis of the interests of the United States 
in the problem of Germany and Berlin. The vital interests of 
the United States in the natter were defined as follows: 

1) The presence and security of the Western forces 
in West Berlin. 

2) The security and viability of West Berlin. 

3) Physical access to West Berlin. 

4) The security of the Federal Republic against 
attacks from the East. 

Apart from these "vital" interests, the United States 
also had important political interests and goals in Germany 
'..hich had not yet been realized. They could be summarized 
as the application to all of Germany of the principle of self- 
determination, and the intimate association of a unified 
Germany with the West. It had, therefore, been consistent 
American policy since the early post-war years that the United 
States could not accept reunification at the price of the 
"neutrality of Germany." 

There were aspects of the situation with regard to Berlin 
and Germany which were not politically acceptable and not likely 
to be changed in the near future. Among these aspects, which, 
provided no occasion for a resort to force by the West, were 
the de facto division of Germany and the de facto absorption 
of East Berlin into East Germany. 



) Certain elements of the problem of Germany and Berlin were 
of little national interest to the United States and provided 
room for concessions, as, for example, recognition of the Oder- 
Neisse line as the German-Polish frontier. ] 
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A major American interest cutting across all these issues 
was the maintenance of Allied unitv and the strengthening of 
NATO. 

Soviet Objectives . :;exc, the paper proceeded to an analysis 
of Soviet objectives. It appeared that the resumption of Soviet 
pressures against the status quo in Germany and Berlin was aimed 



A. Consolidation of the Communist position in 
I Eastern Europe jnd East Germany which was a matter of 
concern to Khrushchev, especially with regard to East 
Germany. 



B. Freezing cf -he division of Germany and develop- 
ment of the GDR as a base from which to mount the 
campaign to communize West Germany. 

C. Political steps to meec a growing Russian con- 
cern over the revival of the Federal Republic and ics 
rearmament. 
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D. Dilution of the Western position in West Berlin 
looking toward its absorption into a Communist East 
Germany. 

E. The weakening or dissolution of NATO. 

F. A blow to Western prestige as part of the 
general strategy of the Sino-Soviet Bloc. 

Political Problem . According to the paper, the central 
political problem was to protect the vital interests of the 
United States, as defined in the foregoing, without war, if 
possible, and to put the West in the best possible position 
if war should become necessary. This would require the 
following: 

A. Action on a broad front to convince Khrushchev 
of American and Western determination to defend these 
vital interests at all costs. 



B. National unity based on clear public recognition 
of the issues involved but also based on confidence that 
every reasonable action had been taken to defend vital 
interests by measures short of war. i 
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C. Allied unicy based upon recognition by che 
Allies of their own vital interests, not only readiness 
to follow the Leader. Allied unity must also be based 
upon confidence that the Allied position was reasonable 
and that-the aggressor was forcing the issue beyond a 
tolerable point. 

D. Maximum support of world public opinion so as 
to make aggressive moves by Khrushchev as costly as 
possible in other areas. 

Actions to be Taken . The foregoing analysis of the problems 
facing the United States and the Western Alliance suggested 
the following actions to be taken partly before and partly 
after September 17: 

A. A significant build-up of American and Allied 
military strength in such a way that it could be con- 
tinued for a protracted period, This should include, 

in the United States, additional military appropriations 
at this time of approximately 3 billion dollars and 
authority to call up Reserve and National Guard elements 
as needed. Substantial civil defnese measures were 
also needed, but they should be accomplished, if possible, 
without the atmosphere of National Emergency or 
mobilization. 

B. To strengthen the position of West Berlin by 
enabling it tc sustain an interruption of access. 

This involved plans for an airlift and for stockpiling. 

C. To seek Allied consideration of proposals to be 
made to the Soviet Union that the legal question be 
submitted to the International Court of Justice. (The 
Allies had vetoed incorporating this suggestion in the 
reply to the Soviet aide - memoire of June 4; see ante , 
Chapter I). Also, to explore with the Allies the 
possibility of a Western initiative to convene a Big 
Four Foreign Ministers meeting in early October to 
prepare a peace treaty for Germany, with the Germans to 
be invited as in 1959. The Western proposals would be 
based on the principle of self-determination along the 
lines of the Western Peace Plan. • 
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D. Rapid A L lied review of Berlin contingency 
plana in the light of the United States program. 

E-. Rapid completion of Allied plans for imposition 
of a wide, range of non-military countermeasures, including 
economic sanctions, upon interruption of access to Berlin, 
and for their -ore limited use in early stages to serve 
as warning and deterrent. 

F. Special propaganda and covert activities aimed 
at the Russian people, Eastern Europe, and East Germany. 

G. To decide whether the Western Powers should take 
the initiative :.n presenting their case to the United 
Nations in order to head off possible UN action by 
neutral countries and to maintain control of the situation. 

H. To undertake informal discussions with the Soviet 
leadership, through the American Ambassador in Moscow, 
to probe the Soviet position, to warn of the consequences 
of their position wich reference to the Allied military 
build-up, and to use every opportunity for moving toward 
an arrangement that might be acceptable to the United 
States, such as Solution C, after the signing of the 
Soviet-GDR peace treaty. 

I. Continuous consultation with 'the Allies in the 
Four Power Working Group, and at higher levels, as 
appropriate, regarding *. negotiating position on Berlin 
and completion of Berlin contingency plans. 



J. To initiate and maintain co 
Congressional leaders. 



sultation with 



The actions to be taken after Sepcember 17 as suggested 
in this paper were mainly related to the question of whether 
the Soviet Union would issue a call for a peace conference. 
First of all, the Allies must be ready if the Soviets should 
igree to a Big Four Foreign Ministers Conference, and they 
should also be ready to take an initiative in the UN General 
Assembly, if this was the decision, after it convened on 
September 19. If the Big Four Foreign Ministers Conference 
cook place, a basis for an arrangement on Berlin might or might 
not emerge. In anv event, it wouid be prudent to assume that 
the Soviet Union wouid proceed with calling for a peace coher- 
ence. • 
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In that case, the steps which had been agreed upon with 
the Allies as a response should be carried out. These steps 
included an intensified political and propaganda campaign 
involving representations to be made to the country invited 
to the conference as well as to the Soviet Union. J^ 

If the Soviet Union, despite break-down of a Four Power 
Conference, did not call for a peace conference, the decision 
would have to be made whether the time was propitious for 
serious East-West negotiations in the light of indications 
that the Soviet Union might now be receptive to such nego- 
tiations. If the Soviet Union should call a peace conference 
the decision would then have to be taken whether the United ' 
States should proceed with the mobilization of reserves and 
other measures proposed in alternative A of the NSC Action 
Memorandum of July 14. 

Schedule of Allied Consultations . In its final section 
the paper proposed a schedule for the various stages of con- 
sultation with the Allies. 

As soon as the United States had made its decisions, 
their general purport should be conveyed to President de Gaulle, 
Prime Minister Macmillan, and Chancellor Adenauer in letters 
from the President. These decisions would be communicated 
in greater detail to the French, British, and West German 
Governments through the Ambassadorial Steering Committee in 
Washington. Discussions would begin and directives on a 
tripartite or quadripartite basis would be sought to re- 
activate and guide the work of (1) the Allied working groups 
in Washington on general aspects of the question, non- 
military countenneasures, and psychological and propaganda 
programs; (2) the (Bonn) quadripartite group on economic 
countermeasures; (3) [the LIVE OAK group in Paris under General 
Norstad on military measures. I 

Following these initial consultations, beginning July 27 
or 28, intensive tripartite and quadripartite consultations 
would be undertaken at a senior official level with experts, 
probably in Paris, to survey and coordinate the entire range 
of political, military, economic, and psychological measures. 
The Western Foreign Ministers would meet in Paris August 4-8, 
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as appropriate, on a tripartite or quadripartite basis to 
review the state of preparations, settle outstanding problems, 
and issue directives for future work. About August 8 the 
Western Foreign Ministers would make an interim report to NATO 
and seek the vtews of other member countries on the state of 
preparations, while the senior officials would stay in session 
for a few more days to carry out the directives of the Foreign 
Ministers. 

Further special consultations could be arranged as 
determined by the Ambassadorial Steering Group in Washington. 
Depending on developments in the crisis, a Western Heads of 
Government meeting might be desirable on a tripartite, quadri- 
partite, or NATO basis. 1 

4 . Establishment of High - Level Steering Group 

On July 17, two days before the crucial meeting of the 
National Security Council from which the decisions on the 
American position were to emerge, President Kennedy discussed 
the Berlin situation with his closest advisers. At the close 
of the meeting the President discussed the organizational 
framework of the work with respect to Berlin and announced 
that, while the Interdepartmental Coordinating Group under 
Assistant Secretary Kohler would be responsible for day- to- 
day operations and detailed planning, it would henceforth 
report to the President through a steering group under the 
chairmanship of the Secretary of State. Additional members 
of this steering group would be the Secretaries of Defense 
and Treasury, the Attorney General, the Directors of CIA and 
USIA, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Presi- 
dent's Personal Military Aide, General Maxwell Taylor, and 
Special Assistant McGeorge Bundy. One of the duties of this 
group would be to clarify items to be discussed at the fort- 
nightly meetings of the National Security Council. 2 



"Outline on Germany and Berlin", July 18, 1961, secret. 

Memorandum by Bundy (White House) of meeting on Berlin, 
July 17, 1961, top secret. 
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Chapter II 
AMERICAN AND ALLIED DECISIONS ON MEETING THE THREAT TO BERLIN 

A . The Substance of the American Decisions 

1, Communication of the Decisions to the Allies 

Principles of Proposed Policies . On July 19 the National 
Security Council discussed alternative courses of action for 
dealing with the Berlin problem, on the basis of the reports 
prepared in response to the assignments given in National 
Security Action Memorandum No. 59 of July 14. Following this 
meeting the President had Special Assistant McGeorge Bundy 
issue instructions to the responsible heads of departments 
and agencies of the Government summarizing the. decisions 
reached . *■ 

Summaries of the decisions reached were also communicated 
in messages sent by the President on July 20 to Prime Minister 
Macmillan, President de Gaulle, and Chancellor Adenauer, and 
in instructions of July 21 directing the American Ambassadors 
in all NATO capitals to inform the respective NATO Powers. 2 
The most detailed statement of the American position, how- 
ever, was contained in a memorandum, with several attach- 
ments, which the Secretary handed to representatives of the 
Embassies of Britain, France, and the Federal Republic on 
July 21. 3 

The memorandum stated at the outset that the United 
States had "reached certain conclusions as to the course of 
action which it believes ought to be followed." 



^■Record of Actions by the National Security Council at its 
488th meeting (NSC Action No. 2435), July 19, 1961, secret; 
National Security Action Memorandum No. 62, July 24, top secret. 

2 To London, tel. 335, July 20, 1961; to Bonn, tel. 154, 
July 20; to Paris, tel. 422, July 20; to Ankara, tel. 73, 
July 21, sent also to all other NATO capitals; all secret. 

3 To Bonn, tel. 170, July 22, 1961, secret. 
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First of all, Che United States believed that the USSR 
was in earnest regarding its stated intention to sign a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany in the course of the 
year, a treaty which in the Soviet view would end Allied 
rights in BerHn. Likewise, the United States felt that a 
key factor in this Soviet policy was the belief that in the 
end the West would not fight to defend its position in Berlin. 

Therefore, in the view of twe United States, Western 
policy should consist of two principal elements: 1) a clear 
demonstration of Western determination to defend the Allied 
position in Berlin; 2) an active diplomatic program including 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, designed to provide the 
Soviet leadership with an alternative course of action which 
did not endanger Western interests in 3erlin. 

Creation of a More Effective Deterrent . With respect to 
the first element of Western policy, i.e., the establishment 
of a more effective deterrent and of capability for military 
action, the United States proposed (according to the memo- 
randum) to begin immediately a series of measures aimed at 
increasing its armed strength, with due regard, however, to 
the dangers of an armament race. 

As a first step the United States proposed to take 
measures that would initiate a long-run build-up of military 
strength which would noc be of so dramatic a nature as to 
exacerbate the crisis. Specifically, on July 26 the United 
States Government would send to the Congress a request for 
a supplementary defense budget of 3.2 billion dollars to be 
added to a supplementary request for 3 billion dollars made 
earlier. This would give the United States a capability 
for moving an additional six divisions to Europe at the end 
of the year or at any time thereafter, depending on Allied 
decisions. The United States would also have available 
supplementary units of tactical and transport aircraft as 
well as increased naval strength, especially in the field of 
anti-submarine warfare. Furthermore, the United States would 
take immediate action to increase by fifty percent the number 
of its bomber aircraft on ground alert status. Finally, the 
United States also intended to undertake substantial measures 
in the field of civil defense, such as construction of 
shelters and recruitment and training of the necessary personnel. 









I in addition, the United Statea huld that the following 
precautionary and planning measures should be undertaken with- 
in the next few weeks: 

a) "Strengthen West Berlin's ability to sustain 
an interruption oil access by reviewing and improving 
air lift procedures as well as the situation with 
regard to stockpiles. 

b) Review Berlin contingency planning in the 
light of the current situation. 

c) Complete Allied plans for use of non-military 
■ juntcrmeasures, including economic sanctions, upon 
interruption of access to Berlin or earlier, as a warn- 
ing and deterrent. 

In view of the great importance of maximum support by 
world public opinion for the Western position and policies, 
the United States had begun an active world-wide public infor- 
mation program to this end and was proposing to expand this \J\ U . \) 
program in cooperation with the Allies. There had already 
been agreement on a preliminary quadripartite paper based on 
propaganda thems suggested by the British (see ante , Chapter 
I, A), and further steps in the development of such a program 
were suggested. 

The United States considered it to be of the utmost 
importance that the response co the Soviet threat be a joint 
undertaking by the NATO alliance and it hoped, therefore, to 
be joined by its Allies in all aspects of this endeavor. The 
United States believed in particular that all NATO members 
should make an effort comparable to its own in the military 
field notwithstanding the cost and sacrifice involved. A 
clear willingness on the part of all the Allies was essential 
to convince the Kremlin of Allied determination. Such a joint 
endeavor would require closest consultation at every step of 
the way, and the United States was prepared to work out jointly 
with its Allies a military program to this end. 

Anticipated Effects of Western Military Build - Up . An 
attachment to the memorandum given to che Western Embassies 
showed how the strengthening of the Allied military capability 
to cope with a threat to 3erlin would affect NATO's general 
military posture with respect to the Soviet Bloc so that Berlin 
contingency plans would henceforth become closely linked to 
NATO's general strategy. \ 
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it was argued I.u this paper that the only action postuble 
with currently deployed Alliud strength, in the event of; a 
blockage at access to Berlin, was a gradual series of probes 
which, if repulsed, would force Che West to accupt humiliation 
or to initiate" nuclear action. Meanwhile, the NATO irant 
would be vulnerable to sudden penetration by Soviet forces. 
Thus, the proposed American and Allied military build-up would 
open "wider options" for NATO military action and help to 
reverse misconceptions about NATO's weakness; and it would 
make much more credible the capability of the Western Alliance 
to take actions leading to a situation which the Soviet Union 
could no longer control and which wouid therefore be dangerous 
to its basic interests. The completion of American and Allied 
military programs would make possible the deployment along 
NATO's crucial central front of about forty allied divisions 
(about 1-1/2 million men), including a substantial strategic ^A 
reserve, prior to a probe along the Autobahn. These divisions (#V 
would be supported by substantial Allied air power and nuclear (&*>)'" 
power generally superior to that of the Soviet Union. Even 
under the assumption of a deployment of a maximum force on 
the side of the Soviet Union, the latter would not have the 
margin necessary to assure it of rapid offensive success with 
non-nuclear weapons. Thus, the West would have the option of 
initiating a large-scale ground action which the Soviet Union 
could not throw back with conventional means. 

The most important results of the Western military build- 
up, however, would be felt in the phase that preceded a ground 
probe. This was particularly important, since it was desirable 
to delay a ground probe until all other reasonable alternative 
courses had failed, in view of the fact that military actions 
after an initial ground probe tended to pass beyond the control 
of either side. It made, therefore, a big difference with 
respect to the effectiveness of these alternative courses 
whether they were undertaken against a background of growing 
military strength or against a background of continued non- 
nuclear weakness. That is to say, economic countermeasures , 
an airlift, or naval harassment and blockade would be more 
meaningful and L.ss likely to lead to enemy countermeasures 
and retaliation if undertaken against a background of growing 
military strength rather than against a background of unchanged 
strength. \ 

Active Diplomatic Program . With regard to the second 
element of Western policy, namely, an active diplomatic program, 
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the United States indicated in its memorandum that it: foresaw 
several possible courses of action which should be the subject 
of further discunaions among the allies,, Even at the present 
stage, however, the United States favored indicating in general 
terms what it might wish to propose later in greater detail. 
At this point the memorandum referred to the possibility of 
early informal talks with the Soviet leadership through the 
Western Ambassadors in Moscow, as suggested in the "Outline 
on Germany and Berlin" submitted to the President by the Sec- 
retary on July 18 (see ante , Chapter I, C). Thereafter, it 
might be desirable to explore opportunities for Western polit- 
ical initiatives at an appropriate time. The timing of such 
initiatives would depend, among other things, on the likelihood 
at any particular time that the Soviet leadership might be 
sufficiently impressed by Western deterrent efforts to be will- 
ing to settle for solutions acceptable to the West. 

Allied Connultations . Finally, the United States suggested 
in its memorandum a schedule of allied consultations as set 
forth in the "Outline on Germany and Berlin" of July 18. Thus, * 
following initial consultations by the Ambassadorial Steering 
Group, allied consultations at a senior officer level would 
take place in Paris for a week beginning July 28. This would 
be followed by a meeting of the four Western Foreign Ministers 
in Paris, who would subsequently report to NATO. If necessary, 
the group of senior officers could remain in Paris for a 
few days longer to carry out the instructions of the Foreign 
Ministers.! 

When Secretary Rusk handed the memorandum to the Ministers 
of the British and French Embassies and to West German Ambassador 
Grewe on July 21, he did not review its contents but expressed 
hope that this memorandum and its annexes would recei/e care- 
ful study by the Governments concerned and that they would 
provide a basis for a continuing discussion of the Berlin 
problem. The Secretary also confirmed a schedule and program 
of the forthcoming Allied consultations which had already been 
outline "he three Embassies by Assistant Secretary Kohler 
of July 



^"Memorandum on Measures for Dealing with the Berlin Situation" 
July 21, 1961, secret. 

2 To Bonn 
both secret. 
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L Report X3. J£M Nation on jthe Berlin 

President Kennedy announced the conclusions and decisions 
reached on Che Berlin problem in an address to the American 
people carried" over radio and television on July 25. Its 
purpose was not only to give the American people a dramatic 
presentation of the situation confronting them and of the 
burdens which they would have to shoulder but also to make 
clear to friends, neutrals, and foes in the international arena 
the position and the goals of the United States in the face 
of this crisis over Berlin. 

The President told his audience that Khrushchev's threat 
to Berlin had prompted a series of decisions by his adminis- 
tration as well as consultations with the Allies as a result 
of which it had become clear what needed to be done. The 
President stressed that the steps to be taken would require 
sacrifice on the part of many citizens and that even more 
would be required in the future. But he was hopeful that 
peace and freedom would be sustained if the United States and 
its allies acted out of strength and unity of purpose with 
calm determination and steady nerves, "using restraint in our 
words as well as in our weapons." 

The President warned that it would be a mistake to look 
upon West Berlin, because of its location, as a tempting 
target, emphasizing that Berlin was not isolated because "the 
United States is there, the United Kingdom and France are 
there, the pledge of NATO is there, and the people of Berlin 
are there' 1 . The President declared that the United States 
"cannot and will not permit the Communists to dri/e us out of 
Berlin either gradually or by force." As long as the Com- 
munists insisted that they would unilaterally end Western 
rights in Berlin and Western commitments toward its people, 
the President said, the West had to be prepared to resist 
with force. But it would always be willing to talk "if talk 
will help." 

Announcing the preparations to be undertaken, the Presi- 
dent mentioned that a long-term military build-up of American 
strength had been under way since January 1961 and that as a 
result of supplementary defense appropriations requested in 
March and April the United States had already begun moving 
toward its goal in the field of defense. It was necessary to 
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speed up these measures and to take others as well. But it 
was even more important to have the capability of placing in 
a critical area at the appropriate time a force which, in 
combination wirth the forces of the Allies, was large enough 
"to make clear our determination and ability to defend our 
rights at all costs and to meet all levels of aggressor 
pressure with whatever levels of force are required." The 
United States, the President stressed, intended "to have a 
wider choice than humiliation or all-out nuclear action." 

The President announced that he would now take the follow- 
ing steps. He would request of the Congress: an additional 
appropriation of 3.247 billion dollars for the armed forces; 
an increase in the Army's total authorized strength from 
875,000 to approximately 1 million men; an increase of 29,000 
men in the active-duty strength of the Navy and 63,000 men 
in that of the Air Force. 

To fulfill these manpower needs, draft calls would be * 
doubled and tripled in the coming months; authority would be 
requested of the Congress to call into active duty certain 
reserve units and individual reservists; and, under that 
authority, the President would also order to active duty a 
number of air transport squadrons and Air National Guard 
tactical air squadrons to provide airlift capacity and needed 
air protection. 

The President also stated that ships and planes once 
headed for retirement would be retained or reactivated, thus 
increasing American airpower as well as airlift, sealift, and 
anti-submarine warfare capacity. Strategic airpower would 
be further increased by delaying the deactivation of B-47 
bombers. Finally, the Presideat informed his audience that 
some 1.8 billion dollars— about half of the total amount 
requested— would be needed for procurement of non-nuclear 
weapons, ammunition, and equipment. 

All these requests, the President declared, would be 
submitted, Co the Congress the next day. 1 Subsequent steps 

*On August 1 President Kennedy signed a bill passed by both 
houses of Congress the previous day which gave him authority to 
call up 250,000 reserves. On August 10 the House and Senate 
passed a defense appropriation bill of $46.6 billion, signed by 
the President op Ajijgugt. y„ w,bicji .inched .tfie additional funds 
he had jrqqijestf*. • ;.. ; ; • % ; ; • • 



would be taken Co suit: subsequent needs and comparable efforts 
for the common defense were being discussed with the NATO 
allies. 

President Kennedy also discussed the "sober responsibility" 
of civil defense measures against nuclear war, announcing that 
the next day he would submit to Congress a request for new 
funds for the following immediate objectives: To identify space 
in existing public and private structures to be used fot fall- 
out shelters in case of attack; to stock these shelters with 
food, water, and other minumum essentials for survival; to 
increase their capacity; to improve air raid warning and fall- 
out detection systems: and to take other measures that would 
be effective in saving millions of Lives at an early date.^- 

The President made it clear that the new defense expenditures 
would not require new taxes at the moment but that a request 
for an increase in taxation wouid be made the following January 
should the events of the next few months make this necessary. 

Reiterating that the choice was not merely between resist- 
ance and retreat, "atomic holocaust and surrender", the Presi- 
dent declared that the American response to the Berlin crisis 
would not be only military or negative. The United States, 
he said, had previously indicated its readiness to remove 
"actual irritants in west Berlin." 3ut the freedom of that 
city was not negotiable, and the United States could not 
negotiate with chose who said, "what's mine is mine and what's 
yours is negotiable." Yet Che United States was willing to 
consider any arrangement or treaty in Germany consistent with 
the maintenance of peace and freedom. Moreover, the United 
States recognized the Soviet Union's "historical concerns 
about cheir security in central and eastern Europe" and it 
believed that arrangements could be worked out which would 
meet these concerns. 



; *When Prime Minister Macmillan replied on July 23 to 
President Kennedy's message of July 20, which had given him 
and the other Allied leaders advance notice of the contents of 
Che President's address to the American people, he asked if 
the President could avoid "emphasizing too much the need for 
air-raid shelters." Letter, Macmillan to Kennedy, July 23, 
1961, secret. ', 
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The President emphasized that what was abnormal was not 
the freedom of West Berlin but the situation in divided Germany. 
If anyone doubted the legality of the. rights in Berlin, the 
United States was ready to have it submitted to international 
adjudication. Likewise, he said, the United States was prepared 
to submit the question whether its presence was desired by 
the people of West Berlin to a free vote in Berlin and among 
all the German people. The President declared that the world 
was not deceived by the Communist attempt to label West Berlin 
as a hotbed of war. The source of world trouble and tension, 
he said, was Moscow, not Berlin, and if war should begin it 
would have started in Moscow, not in Berlin. 

The President pointed out that the Soviet challenge was 
not only to the United States but to all free nations and 
particularly to the Atlantic Community and that "today the 
endangered frontier of freedom runs through divided Berlin." 
The Soviet Government alone could "convert Berlin's frontier * j 
of peace into a pretext for war." But the steps which the 
President had indicated in his address were aimed at avoiding 
that war. 

Finally, the President declared that he would sum up the 
central meaning of this crisis and of the policy of the American 
Government with these words: "We seek peace, but we shall not 
surrender." 1 

B. Allied Consultations at Paris , July 28- August 8 

1. Four Power Working Group Report : Political Questions 

In accordance with the program proposed by the United 
States and accepted by Britain, France, and the Federal 
Republic, the first of the scheduled allied meetings took place 
in Paris, July 28-August 3. This was the meeting of the Four 
Power Working Group, which produced a report that was to be 
reviewed by a subsequent meeting of the four Western Foreign 
Ministers. 



Documents on Germany . 1944 - 1961 , pp. 694-701. 
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Soviet Motives and Intentions . The report first analyzed 
Soviet intentions and motives in terms similar to those of 
the internal American documents previously discussed. 

I Tactics . The Report then turned to the matter of Western 
tactics. They should be aimed at bringing about within the 
next few weeks a change in Che position of the Soviet Union 
so that it would accept negotiations. 

The Working Group held chat the question of a Western 
initiative regarding negotiations would depend on the develop- 
ment of the Soviet position. It should be avoided that the 
Soviet Union interpreted a Western initiative as a sign of 
weakness. Circumstances, however, might force the Western 
Powers to consider an initiative at an early stage--for 
instance, an impending action by some country to bring the 
Berlin question into the United Nations or a Soviet reply to 
the Western notes of July 17 inviting negotiations on terras 
which the West would find difficult to refuse. The situation 
in East Germany could likewise precipitate matters. (It is 
noteworthy that an annex to the Report dealing with the 
implications of the deteriorating economic situation in East 
Germany ended with the conclusion that the Communists seemed 
to be creating enough difficulties for themselves without the 
Allies taking a hand and chat the Allies "should do nothing 
to exacerbate the situation.") 

The Working Group recommended chat, prior to receiving 
a Soviet reply to the Western notes of July 17, the Western 
Powers should adhere to the line set forth in these notes. 
The Working Group also considered the possibility of more 
limited Western initiatives, such as an early approach through 
the Ambassadors in Moscow and discussions with the Soviet 
leaders at the Geneva Conference on Laos or in New York at the 
UN General Assembly. It was agreed, however, that any Ambas- 
sadorial approach in Moscow should not precede the Soviet 
reply to the Western notes of July 17. It was also stated 
that it would be desirable in principle that a negotiation 
with the Soviet Union take place before the USSR had acted 
unilaterally in convening a peace conference. In any event, 
it was felt that the question of the date of a Western 
initiative was a very delicate one, and that the ideal con- 
dition would be to cake advantage of a Soviet overture. I 
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| The Working Group preferred a Wescern initiative do be 
aimed firsc at a conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
three Western Powers and the Soviet Union, even though a 
summit meeting might eventually become necessary to achieve 
a meaningful discussion of basic issues. The German dele- 
gation indicated that German public opinion would not object 
to a discussion of the German question by the four Powers 
without German participation. The question was, however, 
whether the Soviet Union would agree to a conference without 
German participation. Despite the disadvantages of the Geneva 
formula of 1959, the Working Group concluded that it might 
be necessary to adhere to this formula providing for partici- 
pation of West and East German "advisers" in order to achieve 
a conference. 

Regarding the agenda of such a ministerial meeting, the 
Working Group believed that it should not focus on Berlin 
alone but, at the least, cover Germany and Berlin. Inclusion 
of other subjects such as "East-West relations" might also 
be considered. If there should be a summit meeting, each 
head of Government would obviously have the right to introduce 
any subject he wished. 

Substantive Political Questions . The Working Group 
lacked time to elaborate a complete Western negotiating posi- 
tion. It attempted, however, to assess certain proposals, 
including those advanced by the West earlier. 

With regard to Germany, the Working Group felt that 
the Western Powers would have to raise at a Foreign Ministers 
conference the issue of German reunification on the basis of 
self-determination. The Working Group considered the Peace 
Plan of 1959 still a good basis for negotiations but suggested 
that the Plan shouid be reviewed with the object of present- 
ing it in a more "striking" manner to public opinion, suppress- 
ing disarmament features no longer corresponding to the 
situation, and adding features which vould make it more diffi- 
cult for the Soviet Union to reject the Plan. After discussing 
the possibility of a special status for a reunified Germany, 
the Working Group concluded that the Western Powers should 
adhere to the position taken in the Peace Plan, namely, that 
a reunified Germany should be free to opt either for joining 
a security pact or for staying neutral. \ 
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The Working Group also agreed that the security provisions 
of the Western Peace Plan ought to be the basis for any 
further study of the subject. It was recommended, however, 
that the provisions of paragraph 16 of the Plan (measures 
against surprise attack) might be made the subject of a study 
by military and political experts. 

With respect to Germany's eastern frontiers, the Working 
Group concluded that concessions should be offered only if 
the West received a suitable quid pro quo . But if hostilities 
over Berlin seemed imminent, it might become important to 
counter Soviet propaganda concerning the Oder-Neisse line. 
The Working Group warned, however, not to have any illusions 
that Khrushchev wouid accept a satisfactory Berlin arrangement 
merely in exchange for recognition of the Oder-Neisse line. 
The German delegation observed that any final definition of \ty v 
the eastern frontier 'should be linked with a solution of the ^' - 
German problem, and there was general agreement that any 
proposal regarding the Oder-Neisse line should not be advanced 
as a separate initiative. 

The Working Group aiso agreed to recommend to the Foreign 
Ministers that the possibility of an all-German plebiscite 
along the lines of the Working Group report in preparation for 
the summit meeing of 1960 (see ante , Part III, Chapter II, A) 
be reviewed and the language of the recommendation re-examined. 

As for Berlin itself, the Working Group agreed that no 
arrangement was acceptable that did not secure these three 
essential objectives: 1) Maintenance of the presence and 
security of Western forces ir. West Berlin; 2) maintenance of 
the freedom and viability of West Berlin; 3) maintenance of 
the freedom of physical access to West Berlin. The Working 
Group considered that the defense of these objectives implied 
the preservation of the existing status of Berlin and that 
all other solutions would result in such a profound transfor- 
mation of the status of the city and of the conditions of 
access that the basis of Allied policy in Europe would be 
endangered. 

The Working Group considered two different hypotheses in 
examining the problem of negotiations on Berlin with the Soviet 
Union: 1) negotiation with the USSR before signature of a 
separate peace treaty; 2) a situation resulting from the sig- 
nature of a separate treaty. \ 
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1 Under hypochesis 1), Che Western Powers could advance an 
all-Berlin proposal which should be linked Co Che reunification 
of Germany.- Subsequencly, che Western Powers, as in 1959 
could present -proposals aiming at a modus Vivendi in Berlin 
on the basis of che current status. The proposals put forward 
at Geneva on July 23, 1959, as revised in April 1960 in pre- 
paration for che summit conference, still represented a 
generally accepcable solution and, therefore, could be re- 
examined. Finally, che Western Powers, faced with a probable 
failure of negotiation and with the prospect of imminent 
signature of a separate peace creaty, might consider under what 
conditions the Soviec Union, while signing the creaty, might 
enter into practical arrangements safeguarding in fact the 
existing system of access. This was envisaged under the formula 
or "Solution C". 

Under hypothesis 2), the Working Group considered chat, 
once a separate treaty had been signed, acceptable molalities 
ot access could be established resulting either from parallel 
measures taken by che two parties or from negotiation. The 
rormula of "Solution C" could also be envisaged in this case. 

But this search for practical arrangements safeguarding 
access should be subject Co one major condicion, namely, chac 
che Western Powers could accepc neicher direcc negociaCions 
wich Che GDR regarding cheir access righCs nor subordination 
of their traffic co GDR concrol. 

The Working Group also agreed that the possibility of a 
plebiscite in West 3erlin regarding the position of the Western 
Powers in that city shouid be examined. The German delegation 
indicated that it wanted to consult West Berlin authorities 
before expressing further views on this subject. 

2 . Four Power Working Group Report : Military Build -Up and 
Contingency Plans 

Strengthening che Forces of _che Alliance . The four dele- 
gations fully endorsed che policy sec forch in che American 
memorandum of July 21 regarding che progressive build-up of 
Che strength of the Alliance. In view of the fact that the 
nuclear capacity of che WesC had already reached a high level, 
ic was agreed chac che required efforts should be made mainly 
in the field of conventional armaments so that the Alliance 
in a given situation could respond with appropriate means, ] 






either conventional or nucLear. The Working Group felt that 
| the dangers threatening the West and peace would be con- 
siderably increased if the Soviet Union had grounds to believe 
that the West had no other choices than to react either with 
limited forces or, at the outset, with nuclear ams. 

The British representatives stated that their government 
was considering the most effective action it could take and 
that the Foreign Secretary would make pertinent statements at 
the Foreign Ministers meeting. The French declared that their 
contribution was likewise under study and that the measures 
undertaken or anticipated were closely in line with those 
anticipated in the American memorandum. The representatives 
of the Federal Republic seated chat their government would 
endeavor to fulfill the goals foreseen in NATO planning, and 
they expressed the hope that a total of nine divisions would 
be assigned to NATO by the end of 1961. Moreover, the Federal 
Republic intended to take all necessary measures to assign 
two further divisions to NATO in the course of 1962. 

Review of 3erlin Contingency Plans . In reviewing Berlin 
contingency plans, the Working Group first considered the 
implications of the American memorandum of July 21 with re- 
gard to ground access procedures. The Working Group agreed 
to recommend that the Foreign Ministers instruct the Ambassa- 
dorial Group in Washington as follows: 

a) To undertake a review of existing Allied 
contingency plans wich a view to providing for 
Allied acquiescence in execution by East Germans of 
the current Soviet procedures regarding Allied ground 
access to Berlin. 

b) To redraft the note to be addressed to the 
Soviet Government when signature of a peace treaty 
appeared imminent, and to redraft the public state- 
ment to be made by the three Western Powers as well 
as the instructions to Allied personnel. 






c) To develop a rationale, in the pertinent docu 
ments referred to in b) , for the acquiescence in the 
execution of current procedures by East Germans. The 
Western Powers would make clear in these documents that 
no document signed by the USSR and the GDR could affect 
their rights with respect to Berlin and access thereto; 
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I chat they would insist on undisturbed physical, access 
[ to Berlin; chat as long as this continued under current 
procedures it was a matter of indifference to Chem who 
executed ^chese procedures; and chat they would continue 
to hold Che Soviec Union responsible for maintenance 
of their rights wich respect to Berlin, including those 
of access. 

d) To study the possibility of extending Che scope 
of arrangements now governing civilian traffic to 
Berlin by having East and West Germans at che "technical 
level" agree on procedures governing all traffic to 
Berlin, including allied military traffic. 

The Working Group explained its recommendations by point- 
ing out that the concept underlying the Allies' contingency -/' 
planning, by precipitating an immediate showdown, allowed ^V 
little elasticity for diplomatic and political maneuvering. ^^r % > 
In c .der to allow more time for this and also for the necessary ^ ^ 
deployment of military forces, it might be desirable in the 
initial stages to resort to a garrison airlift. The Working 
Group, furthermore, declared that existing contingency plans 
would make difficult any approach to a modus Vivendi on access 
along the lines of "Solucion C". The Working Group, Jrinally, 
expressed doubc as to che political feasibility of adhering 
co che presenc "peel-off" procedures in view of public opinion, 
especially among che Allies, and it pointed to che dangers 
of Allied disunity over an essentially procedural question. 

On the other hand, however, the Working Group asked the 
Foreign Ministers to consider che disadvantages of the proposed 
change in procedure. It would greatly increase the hold of 
che GDR over Allied access and enable it to employ "erosive" 
tactics that might paralyze any foreful reaction by che chree 
Powers. Furchemore, even chough Che suggested procedure 
applied only to land access, ic might encourage the GDR Co 
extend it to air access, which would endanger civil access co 
3erlin. 

With regard to the milicary aspects of contingency planning, 
che United States delegation presented co che Working Group 
•a paper on "Military Planning and Preparations toward a Berlin 
Crisis" which included also draft instructions to the military, 
authorities of the three Western Powers. The Working Group 
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agreed chat it would not be possible to establish governmental 
positions regarding che U.S. delegation's paper and the draff 
instructions prior co the meeting or the Foreign Ministers 
and suggested that Secretary Rusk might start t discu sion of 
Ministers * P " SenCi ^ CheEe <™ Papers to the och« "oreig, 

., .? e , W u rkin ? G " UP reconIner » d ed that the Foreign Ministers 
ing t h p e ic^ aSSad0rial Gr ° UP in w """8ton to stud? t£ foUo"- 

a) Means for concerting and coordinating che 
planning and execution of milicary measures beyond che 
compecence or LIVE OAK. 

rf.,r,-n^, MeanS ° f assurin § continuity of military control 

8 , anSUl °? " on Cri P««*«* Berlin measures Co 
necessary^ eStaDUshed NAT ° -danisms, if and when 
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c) Means 



or effecting coordinated political guidance 



and control of milicary activi 
Berlin crisis. 



ty world-wide during a 



The Working Group, finally, recommended that che Foreign 
Miniscers consider che need for new directives for LIVE OAK 
and other military auchoricies. \ 

ni - r JrTr^ C ° untemeasure ^ The Working Group also sub- 
?« Ittl ndaClons wic * "Sard co economic countenneasures. 

As these were substantially revised as a result of the review 
by the Feign Ministers, they will be taken up in the concept 
.Ministers?" 3310 " ^ deCiSi ° nS ^ «*■ ™'^ ° f the ^"X 
3. Tripartite Foreign Ministers Meeting . August 5 

Prior to the review of che Working Group Re-porc on a 
quadripartite basis, che Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
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Hi;J.tuin, and France met on Autfuat 1) Co diacuaa certain topica 
|beforo che Gormnna Joined clui doliKu-aClona. | 

Thuro waa genural agreement with the American prapoual 
chat Clio Germans should be associated more cLoael.y with planning 
irugurdlng Berlin and chat chuy ahould become full-fledged 
partners in the Work of Che Ambaasadorial Steering Group in 
Washington. 

J French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville stressed chut 
he preferred to discuss in fhe absence of the Germans how 
important the Berlin question was to the future of the Federal 
Republic and its attachment to the West. The West, Couve 
de Murville said, must avoid anything that could alter this 
attachment and lead to German neutralism. At stake was rhc 
future of the Atlantic Alliance. 



The discussions of the three Foreign Ministers then turned 
to the question of the timing of any negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on Berlin and it became apparent that there was 
a basic disagreement over this question, between the United 
States and Britain on one side and France on the other. 

Secretary Rusk, supported by British Foreign Secrecary 
Home, took the position chat the Western Powers should cake 
an initiative prior to the convening of the UN General Assembly, 
September 19, to bring abouc a Foreign Ministers meeting w;.th 
the Soviet Union without, however, revealing the substance of 
the Western position. The Secretary emphasized that, if the 
Western Powers did not proceed in this manner, their friends 
and Allies would be unwilling to support either a military 
build-up or economic and propaganda measures. Moreover, it 
should be avoided that, when the UN General Assembly met on 
September 19, other countries would take an initiative for 
negotiations which might be disadvantageous for che Wescern 
Powers. 
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Couve de Murville stated that before offering negotiations 
the Western Powers should realize that the Soviet Union would 
only want to negotiate abouc Berlin. A substantive agreement 
accppfable to the Soviet Union would have to satisfy the 
latter' s demand for an end to West German political activities 
in Berlin and for control by the GDR of all German traffic, 
including that of refugees, between the Federal Republic and 
3erlin which was now proceeding under the protective "camouflage" 
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Allied military ri.ghts. lima 
that any agreement was bound to 
gardlng access to Berlin. 



, tlw ALli.es should ro 
'.hango. tlm atatua quo 



The French Foreign Minister declared that he did not 
sou Clio pro!) Lorn or tactics and of public opinion In the same 
light as Secretary Rusk. The essential face in the situation 
was the West's relationship with the Soviet Union, in the 
center was a trial of strength and it was important not to 
show weakness. For the West to take an initiative toward 
negotiations as proposed would merely indicate that fear of 
war was "at the bottom [of| our hearts." Since Khrushchev 
was saying all the time that the West would not fight and 
would eventually accept the Soviet position, it would be wrong 
to give, him the impression that he was right. 

Addressing himself to Couve de Murville's argument that 
a trial of strength was the issue, Secretary Rusk declared 
that strength had many components and that the West should 
noc discount the importance of world reactions to Khrushchev 
as well as to the West. The Soviet Union had extensive 
objectives in many parts of the world and would have to take 
it into account if the West succeeded in showing up the Soviet 
position regarding Berlin. On the other hand, if the Western 
Powers were unable to convince most of the members of the 
United Nations that their position was reasonable, a great 
deal of pressure might be brought to bear on them which could 
create .rich difficulty. Finally, if the democratic councries 
should u;<c their people to assume the risk of nuclear war, they 
must make it clear that ever/ effort was being made to achieve 
the objective by other means. 1 - 1 
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*♦. Quadripartite Foreign Ministers Meetings , A ugust 5_-£ 

In view of the divergences of opinion at the tripartite 
meeting with regard to the tactical approach to negotiations, 
it is perhaps noc surprising that when the Foreign Ministers 
met on a quadripartite basis they decided to take up the 
section on tactics of the Working Group Report only at a later 
stage in their meetings held August 5 and 6. 
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I Soviet Motives and Intention s. In discussing the section 
on "Soviet motives and intentions' 7 , the four Foreign Ministers 
dealt with the explosive situation in East Germany resulting 
from the mans exodu3 of refugees (see post , p. 77 ), West 
German. Foreign- Minister Brentano emphasized that the situation 
could easily become dangerous if the "Berlin dour" were closed. 
The four Foreign Ministers decided to approve the report and 
also to instruct the Washington Ambassadorial Group to keep 
the situation in East Germany under constant review. 

Strengthening _tbe Force.? of _the Alliance . In taking up 
the "strengthening of the forces of the alliance", the. Foreign 
Ministers discussed at some length the military build-up of 
their individual coui.Lries, Brentano declared that the Federal 
Republic would take the necessary measures to ensure the build- 
up of its forces as set forth in the Report but that no measures 
should be taken before the West German elections of September 17. 
The Foreign Ministers unanimously endorsed the policy of a 
progressive build-up of the Alliance, as proposed in the 
American Memorandum of July 21, agreed that it should be 
"Alliance-wide and have an organized follow-up", and also agreed 
that the problems of military preparations should be discussed 
in NATO. 
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Economic Countermeasures . Accepting with come amendments 
a Working Group paper on economic countermeasures, the Foreign 
Ministers 1) acknowledged the important auxiliary role of 
economic countermeasures; 2) agreed to the imposition of a 
total economic embargo against the Soviet Bloc in the event 
"military and civilian access, air or ground, to West Berlin 
is blocked"; 3) agreed to consider whether a total embargo 
should be imposed if only Allied traffic to Berlin was blocked 
or substantially interferred with; 4) directed that studies 
of possible measures other than total embargo be undertaken 
by the Four Power Working Group under the guidance of the 
Ambassadorial Steering Group; 5) undertook to seek agreement 
of all NATO members to these principles and to initiating the 
necessary legislative and administrative actions required to 
carry out the concerted measures should the contingencies arise. 

In the course of their discussions the Foreign Ministers 
.ilso agreed that an embargo was essentially an economic measure 
while a blockade was essentially of a military nature and that 
both should be considered by the Ambassadorial Group. \ 
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in C ontingency P lanning . In dealing with the Working 
Groiip paper reviewing Boriin contingency planning, the Foreign 
Miniatera approved, without much discussion, the recommendations 
regarding ground access providing tor acquiescence in East 
German execution of existing Soviet ground procedures. Couve 
de Murville and Brcntano, however, raised questions with 
respect to paragraph d) of the recommendations, which provided 
for a study of a proposal, to have procedures governing Allied 
traffic to Berlin agreed upon by East and West Germans at a 
technical level. 



Secretary Rusk pointed out that, while the Allies would 
not want to talk with the East Germans about Allied military 
traffic to Berlin, they would not wish to go to war to avoid 
talking to the East Germans. Since it would increase East 
German prestige if the Allies entered into discussions with 
them, it would be preferable, in a certain situation, to have 
the West Germans talk with the East Germans about Allied mili- 
tary traffic; the more so as the two sides already dealt 
directly with civilian traffic to Berlin, which was 95 percent 
of the whole traffic. 
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Brencano expressed doubts as to the desirability of 
letting Germans handle Allied traffic on this basis. He felt 
that it would be dangerous to broach the subject with the 
East Germans and to imply that they had a right to be consulted 
about Allied traffic. 

In the end, the Foreign Ministers agreed that the study 
proposed in paragraph d) of the Working Group recommendations 
on contingency planning should be undertaken. 

In the discussion of the military aspects of contingency 
planning, Secretary Rusk specifically endorsed the Working 
Group recommendation that the Ambassadorial Group in Washington 
be given broad responsibility for planning for action on a 
world-wide basis. He also stressed that the Ambassadorial 
Group might have to be strengthened by the addition of more 
military advisers and that there was need for better liaison 
between the Group and LIVE OAK. The Secretary, furthermore, 
drew attention to the problem raised in the American military 
papers circulated in the Working Group as to whether existing 
NATO machinery was suitable for control of operations at a 
time when events might move into an actual military phase. 1 
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After some discussion of the Working Group Report: and of 
the problems raised in the American military papers—which, 
according to Foreign Secretary Home, were being studied by 
the British Chiefs of Staff—the Foreign Ministers approved 
the recommendation of the Working Group and directed the 
Ambassadorial Group in Washington to carry them out. The 
Foreign Ministers, furthermore, agreed to expedite in3truc- 
_tions to their representatives on the Ambassadorial Group to 

/"draft new directives for LIVE OAK and other military authorities. 

1 Finally, the Ministers agreed that the Ambassadorial Group 
should put into precise form the sequence of governmental 
decisions required in the course of a developing crisis over 
Berlin, "including economic sanctions, airlift, et cetera." 

Tactics. The four Foreign Ministers had left the sections 
of the Working Group Report on "tactics" and "substantive 
political questions" for discussion in the last phase of their r ~s 
deliberations. While the latter subject did not require major W 
changes in the Report, the discussion of tactics indicated A c >, 

even more clearly than the outcome of the tripartite Foreign (.*■*.' 
Ministers meeting that there was substantial disagreement with 
respect to the question of an early Western initiative for 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, f 

Secretary Rusk, using arguments similar to those which 
he had put forward at the tripartite meeting, stated that the 
Soviet Union had put proposals before the world and that there 
would have to be negotiations at some point. The Secretary 
said that the United States favored a Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing as the most suitable forum for consultations with the 
Soviet Union since the United States was dubious regarding 
other suggested approaches, such as Ambassadorial explorations 
in Moscow or the raising of the Berlin issue in the United 
Nations. Although he admitted that there were differences 
even within the American Government regarding the timing of the 
initiative, he believed that the best solution would be a 
meeting scheduled to take place after the Soviet Communist 
Party Congress in October which would be made known to the 
public at an earlier date. Thus, some time in early September 
the. Western Powers should suggest a Foreign Ministers meeting 
to take place in late October or early November. 

Foreign Secretary Home expressed complete agreement with 
the Secretary- He warned that the Soviet position, with its 
emphasis on a peace treaty, might become plausible to the 
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outside world, while the present Western stress on a military 
build-up might make it appear that the Western powers were 
moving Coward .a warlike solution. Accordingly, Home favored 
an early initiative toward negotiations. He suggested, in 
this connection, that the Western Powers might make the offer 
of negotiations in their replies to che Soviet note of August 3 
(see post , Chapter III) and dispatch chese replies before the 
meeting of the UN General Assembly. 

I West German Foreign Minister Brentano admitted that the 
Soviet Union might be psychologically successful with its 
emphasis on a peace treaty and a free city of Berlin and that 
chere was pressure in favor of direct negotiations. But, in 
view of the Soviet attitude, he feared that negotiations could 
only lead to a worsening of che status quo . Brentano there- 
fore advocated that the Western Powers should not offer nego- 
tiations but not refuse them if the other side made the offer. 

Couve de Murville reaffirmed the position which he had 
taken at the tripartite meeting. He argued that the Soviet 
Union would not engage in discussions of a German settlement 
but would talk only about West Berlin and accept nothing that 
would improve the Western position there. He considered it 
irresponsible for the Western Powers co propose negotiations 
without knowing what they were prepared to do. He suggested, 
therefore, that the West merely indicate willingness to discuss 
all problems at issue without pre-conditions. The Westei.n 
Foreign Ministers might then meet again in September before 
taking final decisions and study in the meantime what was 
negotiable. 

A compromise proposal by Secretary Rusk that the Western 
Powers, while indicating their willingness to negotiate in 
notes to the Soviet Union, might also suggest a meeting with 
Gromyko during the UN General Assembly session in New York 
was opposed by Couve de Murville and Brentano, who pointed 
to the danger of creating the impression that the West was con- 
sidering bringing the Berlin question into the United Nations. | 

Thus, the Foreign Ministers, unable to agree on the timing 
of the Western initiative for negotiations, decided that this 
question should be taken up by the Governments through diplo- 
matic channels. 
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In summarizing the discussions on tactics, Secretary Rusk 
stressed that the Foreign Ministers had achieved substantial 
agreement and were not too far apart, even with respect to 
the timing of negotiations. They had agreed on instructing 
the Ambassadorial Group to work on possible negotiating positions, 
and there was likewise agreement that the negotiations with 
the Soviet Union should be conducted at the level of the Foreign 
Ministers. It was even understood that the negotiations would 
probably take place in mid-October or early November. The only 
outstanding question to be solved was under what conditions 
and when such negotiations ought to be sought. 

Substantive Political Questions and Other Matters . The 
Working Group Report on "substantive political questions" was 
approved without much discussion by the Foreign Ministers, who 
decided that these questions should be further studied by the 
Ambassadorial Group. At the request of the Germans, however, * *. 
there was added in the section on Berlin a reference to the 
"essential conditions" for a Berlin settlement as set forth in 
the Supplementary Working Group Report on April 21, 1960 and 
approved by the Foreign Ministers at Istanbul on May 1, 1960 
within the context of the preparations for the summit confer- 
ence (see ante , Part III, Chapter II, A). 

The Foreign Ministers also discussed the possibility of 
a plebiscite in West Berlin on the question of the presence 
of Allied forces in that city. Although Couve de Murville 
expreused concern that such a plebiscite might cast doubt on 
the validity of Western rights, the Foreign Ministers were 
favorably disposed toward the idea. They delayed a final 
decision, however, until further details, particularly regard- 
ing the attitude of the West Berlin authorities on the subject, 
had been furnished by the Federal Republic. 

The four Foreign Ministers also approved the report sub- 
mitted by the quadripartite Working Group on Information, 
which advanced proposals for rapid harmonization of the infor- 
mation policies of the four Western Powers regarding Berlin 
and recommended that a special information effort be made 
with respect to the uncommitted countries. 
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someching worthwhile developed France would be ready to join 
I the United States. But France did not like the idea of start- 
ing negotiations without knowing what the negotiations were 
about. There were various ways to handle the Berlin question, 
de Gaulle said; the West could tell Khrushchev plainly that 
it would not change the status of Berlin or tolerate inter- 
ference with legitimate Western rights there and would reply 
by force if Khrushchev should change this status by force. 
The French President also declared that the United States, while 
being much concerned about Berlin, was not as immediately or 
directly involved as were the Europeans. \ 

Secretary Rusk stressed that the United States did not 
intend to negotiate without knowing what it would be negotiating 
about. He pointed out that the positions of the United States, 
France, and Britain were not too far apart and that a common 
approach could be worked out during the month of August. But 
the Secretary believed that it was necessary to have some kind 
of a schedule as otherwise matters could be delayed indefinitely, 
with the result that the West might have to face an acute Berlin 
crisis without a plan. The Secretary also declared that the 
United States had no intention of withdrawing from Berlin and 
that he wanted to remove any other impression which President 
de Gaulle might have in this respect. 

| President de Gaulle adhered to the position that, if one 
wanted to reach agreement with Khrushchev, one would have to 
give up something. Moreover, it would be clear that the West 
was only negotiating because Khrushchev had raised the threat 
of a separate treaty with the GDR. De Gaulle in this context 
asked how anyone could negotiate with Khrushchev, who insisted 
that whether or not talks were held the end result would still 
be the same. When Secretary Rusk pointed out that Khrushchev's 
proposals did not need to be the basis for the West's proposals, 
de Gaulle replied that it would still be true that negotiations 
bad started "because Mr. Khrushchev has whistled." 

Throughout the conversation President de Gaulle stressed 
that he understood the American desire to establish contact 
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6, NATO Council Meeting, August: 8 

Secrecarv Rusk's Presentation . On August 8 Secretary 
Rusk presented to the NATO Council the views of the United 
States, making it clear at the same time that he was taking 
account of the discussions of the four Western Foreign Ministers 
which had just been concluded. He outlined the quadripartitely 
agreed program regarding the military build-up, economic measures 
psychological and propaganda efforts, and diplomatic negotiations' 
asking the NATO countries to cooperate in the three fields 
named first and to engage in an exchange of views with respect 
to diplomatic negotiations. 

| The Secretary emphasized the dual purpose of the military 
build-up, namely, to help obtain a peaceful solution but also 
to improve readiness if a conflict should break out. The 
immediate objective was to bring NATO forces to the level antici- 
pated in NATO planning and to bring first echelon forces into 
combat readiness. The measures to be taken would give the 
alliance a greater number of military alternatives and would 
restore the proper balance between NATO's nuclear and conven- 
tional forces. 3erlin contingency planning would be brought 
under SHAPE and would be closely coordinated with the planning £ p v' 
for NATO as a whole. The Secretary stated that the four \/0 

Foreign Ministers were in general accord with this program, )\ 

and he urged all members of the alliance to consider how they U^ 
could best participate. He asked the North Atlantic Council 
to develop procedures to expedite common or parallel action. 

The Secretary also emphasized that, since force was the 
last resort, other instruments such as economic countermeasures 
were also necessary. Under certain circumstances, such measures 
were userul and perhaps essential. The crux of the matter 
lay in a clear decision that, in the event that military and 
civilian access to Berlin was blocked, economic countermeasures 
amounting to a total blockade would be imposed by NATO. Read- 
iness to do this would prepare the way for taking lesser and 
partial measures in that field. It was essential to have legal 
and administrative machinery ready to move speedily. The Sec- 
retary emphasized the responsibility of the alliance as a 
whole to take these measures in view of the fact that it would 
be involved as a whole in military measures if the other 
measures should fail. \ 
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| The Secretary, furthermore, stressed the importance of 
creating a favorable public opinion in the NATO countries and 
in the uncomnitted world and then called on the diplomatic 
resources of the alliance to exert an influence with respect 
to the Berlin problem in other areas of the world where the 
efforts of the Soviet Bloc could be discredited. 

In advancing the view that a Foreign Ministers conference 
with the Soviet Union would be the best forum for negotiations, 
the Secretary took the opportunity to cast doubt on the idea of 
referring the Berlin issue to the United Nations at an early 
date. He pointed out that the United Nations tended to reach 
a compromise somewhere in the middle of the road and emphasized 
that the margin of compromise with the Soviet Union in this 
matter had been virtually used up. The Secretary indicated 
that the question of the timing of the negotiations required 
further consultations' and stated that the views of the members 
of the NATO Council on this issue were being sought. 

Discussion and Communique . In the discussions the NATO 
members generally supported the approach and the program set 
forth by the United States. Individual countries expressed 
views on certain subjects. 

Italy advised against waiting for a peace treaty before 
engaging in negotiations and suggested chat the West should 
negotiate after the German elections of September 17 and before 
the Soviet Communist Party Congress in October. Italy also 
felt that the West, while increasing its military strength, 
should avoid provocative measures. Finally, Italy suggested 
that the element of human freedom should be emphasi ed in 
the context of 3erlin rather than Western juridical rights. 

Belgium also stressed the need to avoid provocations. 
Belgium, furthermore, suggested that the timing and substance 
of negotiations should be discussed in the North Atlantic 
Council and expressed itself in favor of early negotiations 
in view of the German elections on September 17 and the open- 
ing of the UN General Assembly on September 19. 

Turkey expressed full support for a policy of firmness 
before entering negotiations and promised to make its best 
efforts with respect to a military build-up. Similar views 
were expressed by Greece. \ 
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Denmark stressed that it was necessary Co be prepared Co 
deal with che maccer of Berlin in Che UN General Assembly and 
warned that- railicary measures by chemselves were no soluCion. 
Denmark also £elc chac che Wesc should not freeze ics position 
since che poinc had almosc been reached at which prestige was 
engaged to such an excenC that neither side could retreat. 

The Dutch believed chat negotiations should carefully be 
prepared and ChaC Che Wesc should also be ready in Che evenC 
Chat the issue was Caken Co che UniCed Nations, wichouc, however, 
iCs Caking an iniciacive in chis direction. The Dutch were in 
favor of building up railicary strength for negotiations and 
reported briefly on certain steps already taken, or under con- 
sideration, Co screngchen Cheir defense. 

Norway expressed general support for che posiCion Caken 
by Belgium and sCressed chaC Che West should distinguish between 
vital interests on which it could not yield and other issues 
on which it could. Norway expected that the issue of a Berlin 
settlement would come up soon in the negotiations and suggested 
that thought should be given co a new arrangement Chat would 
not involve giving up basic rights. NATO should consider 
carefully how to deal with the question of recognition of the 
GDR, which would surely come up in che negoCiaCions . 

Canada noced chac ic had successfully met iCs military 
goals in accordance wich NATO planning. Emphasizing chaC the 
stronger the West became militarily che more willing ic oughc 
Co be to engage in negotiations. Canada advocated full use 
of diplomatic channels since public declarations had bad as 
well as good effects. 



The United Kingdom, France, and che Federal Republic briefly 
indicated the military measures which cheir governments had 
already Caken or were planning Co Cake. 

In his concluding remarks, Secretary Rusk said chaC Che 
next urgent Cask was Co deal wich Che substance of che forth- 
coming negotiations. He agreed wich many of che NATO councries 
chat the West must be prepared for discussion of the problems 
of Germany and Berlin in che United Nations and once more urged 
all NATO governments Co contribute their ideas on how to deal 
with the problems facing che Alliance. 
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In the communique issued on August 8, the NATO Council 
noted with regret the lack of progress on German reunification 
and reaffirmed that a peaceful and just solution of the problems 
of Germany an* Berlin could be found only on the basis of self- 
determination. The Council also reasserted its position, as 
expressed in its declaration of December 16, 1958, with regard 
to Berlin and a separate peace treaty signed by the Soviet 
Union (see ante . Part I, p. 33). 1 



x From Paris, tel. SECTO 50, Aug. 9, 1961, secret; Documents 
on Germany , 1944-1961 . p. 715. 
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Chapter III 
FURTHER INTENSIFICATION OF THE CRISIS: THE WALL 



A. Soviet and East German Actions and Statements 
Prior to August 1% 

1. Communist Reaction to Western Policies 

The reaffirmation of Western determination in the face of 
the Soviet challenge expressed by the Western notes of July 17 
and by the announced Western military measures, especially in 
President Kennedy's speech of July 25, did not deter the Soviet 
Union from continuing with its pronouncements regarding the 
early conclusion of a separate peace treaty which had been 
issued, with increasing frequency and belligerence, since the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting in Vienna. Moreover, the Western 
expressions of firmness and the announcement and beginning 
implementation of preparatory military measures impelled the 
Soviet Union to resort to even more aggressive threats and 
boasts in retaliation for alleged Western "war psychosis" and 
"hysteria." It was, however, a characteristic of the Soviet 
Union's political style in the Khrushchev era that the most 
outrageous threats, intimidation, and bluster alternated with 
appeals to reason and offers of negotiation even though closer 
scrutiny of these offers gave little room for hope that genuine 
negotiation would be possible in the near future. 

Statements by. Gromyko. When the memorandum of July 12 by 
the Federal Republic (see ante, chapter I, p. 12) was handed to 
Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, according to reports from 
Embassy Bonn, told West German Ambassador Kroll that, if no 
agreement was reached between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers regarding a peace treaty, the Soviet Union would conclude 
a peace treaty with the GDR. Following conclusion of such a 
peace treaty, Western rights arising from Germany's surrender 
would expire; Soviet troops would be stationed at appropriate 
places along the border between the Federal Republic and the GDR* 
and if the Western Powers undertook to use force they would be ' 
answered with force. Gronyko was also reported to have said 
that, if the Western Powers and the Federal Republic should dare 
to force war on the USSR, they would have that war with all its 
consequences. 
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Reference has already been' mado to Gromyko'a romarka unon 
receiving the American note of July 17, (aeeTnte, 3 ? 

SfAinSTJ 7 ,? **"* th ° Weat Wftfl r0G P™°ible~!Sr the^Ssting 
difficult and dangerous situation and that it suited theWestfrn 
U^llV^S h6at UP the 3 "^i°n. When thf three 
S2f ™^f 8ad0r8 ^ Ambasaador *™U on July 18 compared 
notes on their respective conversions with Gromyko upon 

tl^Z? r ^ n ° t8S °5 July 17 (ln Kro11 ' 8 caseTdeliJery of 
?! e jL G «' nan memorandum °f July 12), they found that Gramyko 
had ended his conversation with each of thei by stating SEFlt 

r jsa s :r^tT ther the Beriin probL » - -~* 

Th« ttSt^S^T S ? eactlon iS &2 Pre sident 's Speech pf July 25 
SSnSh , tate3 .?° Vernment recelved a^sthindtcc^untTf 
5S ?£» p ff C ^ ons t0 the President. a address of July 25 
2TJS tn^ J * a f V±3er ° n disa ™*^ John J. McCloy, who ^ 
SfLf ^ Khrushchev's summer residence at the Black Sea to 
discuss disarmament with the Soviet leader. ADoarentlv S-Show 

ZZ e lUl T this ° Pportunlty t0 C0 ^ bJfSSSjn^TSS^ 

ovIrlerSn! GoveraBBnt at thla te ^ e ™»t of a mounting crtsia 

When Khrushchev talked to McCloy on July 26, he had not vet 
SS^ teXt °f ^ Presid ^'3 speech. At this meetSg 7 

SEE?*? EST! ? r nsider "* proposal the Weat 25w -». 

a J>^* ! P ^ Western proposal for guarantees of the freedom 
and independence of Berlin, and even praised the President's 
the^S ^wf? 1 *^ ^ he matter of Berlln - Meeting ScCloy 
aSresf ^uih^VP' *****?' havin « ^d the PrfsidenVs 
a ?^f ' jTi* 11 * At a PP r °Priate to give his interlocutor a 
display of his wrath. The Soviet leader termed the President's 
speech a "declaration of preliminary war" and assert2 ?n^he 
had no choice but to treat it as on ultimatum. He vowed that 

foVwaf X tinU6 "J P ° liCy ' ** a peace tr^ty, o^d ^e 
for war. This war, he said, would be a nuclear war, and the 
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Soviet Union would survivo it ad would the United Statea 
But Anorlca'3 allies in Europe would bo dPBtroyed, hundreds 
of milliona -of people would die, and many more would be contam- 
inated. All tnia to preaerve the freedom, which waa not 
threaded anyway, of 2£ million West Berlinera. Moreover 
^Vu^ 01 " 10 * 11 people wouId not tolerate a capitalist ayatem 
which had brought on such a cataatrophe and they would destroy 
imperialiat monopoly capitalism. 

,*< Notwithstanding these 3tark thr eata and apocalyptic visions 
which Khrushchev obviously wanted to convey to the President, he 

S°t£ nnoSV!"* n ° reu J J 33UQ Waa <**■<*»* the Soviet Union 
and the United States, except Germany, and close cooperation 

settled 1 countrie3 ^ght still enaue if that problem were 

Sovjet Jote of Auguat I. On August 3 the Soviet Union 
replied to the notes of the three Western Powers of July 17 
The Soviet reply to the American note asserted that "war 
psychosis" waa putting "an increasingly marked stamp on all 
atmosphere in the United Statea" and stated that the "language 
of threats," if applied to the Soviet Union, could only lfad 
to opposite results. 

As the Soviet reply to the Western notes waa received at 
the moment when the Western Powers were engaged in quadripartite 
meetings in Paris, it was made the subject of an analysis by the 
Working Group which waa subsequently endorsed by the Foreign 
Ministers. According to this analysis, the Soviet reply did not 
contain any new element and could not be interpreted as an 
indication that there had been an evolution in the position of 
the Soviet Union. The Working Group felt, nevertheless, that 
certain aspects of the Soviet note deserved to be emphasized. 

4 *v F ^ St ' SOm ° 0f the legal tfBd Psychological arguments used 
in the Westeu: wtes seemed to have embarrassed the Soviet 
Union. This waa particularly trie of the argumentation regarding 



From Moscow, tel. 323, July 28, 1961, confidential; 
memorandum by McCloy of conversation with Khrushchev, July 31 . 
1961, eyes only/confidential. 
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sett -determination, the defensive character of NATO, and 
the Limitations Imposed on the Federal Republic in the 
military field. Moreover, the Soviet Union felt apparently 
compelled to defend itself against the charge that IT was 
perpetuating the division of Germany. 

-^ .? e0 °!! d ' P0l ? ta made ln the Sovlet aide-memoire of June L 
and in subsequent speeches by Khrushchev had not been repeated, 
as, for instance, the time-limit for signing a peace treaty' 
Also, the statement that Western rights deriving from the 
surrender of Germany would come to an end as a result of a 
pllStly P6QCe tr6aty WaS mde lm P llclt:L y rat *er than ex- 
Third, the Soviet note continued to make the earlv 
conclusion of a peace treaty with the "two German states- 
the only objective of negotiations, and to threaten the 
Western Powers, if they refused to sign such a treaty, wit* 
• a separate Soviet-East German peace treaty. ' 

qflnt * 3 J mil f P°J nt wa 3 made by the Secretary in a telegram 
Zl ^Department from Paris with reference to that 
?w g L lD !, he 4 Sov l et no ^ to the United States which stated 
Un^Vf^ 11 * t0 P^^P*** m a peace settlement, "the 
25£? *t ta *^ Government would place itself in a position 
where the West Berlin question would be settled without it, 
£lt^ ° onse< l uenc ^ for the rights of the Western Powers' 
tMff^^fJf 7 "ifT ender '" ae Se <*etary stressed that 

Ji 3 / ? 11 ?- 3 * 1011 eiiniaated the idea of negotiations on a "free 
f JC J* ff^^ thS 3igning 0f a P~^ treaty aS madf 
peaS Leaty^l f ° r Berlln the automatic ™°^ of a 

of aJSS 2 ^' 3 - fE2S.?^§ of August 2 and 11. At the beginning 
of August, Khrushchev increasingly conjured up in his speeches 

JSnS ? 8 ^ T lGBr War - °«™*** this Vs done to * 
respond to the threat allegedly implied in President Kennedy's 



tela 1 SMm5 B , .8 S^S 2 ?* laaWaSL PP. 70A-7L4; from Paris, 
tela. SECTO 12 and bi-OTO 13, Aug. 67l96l, both secret. 
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speech of July 25 that the West would make war on th« wi«+ 

aSlSce! ' "* thU3 t0 att6mpt *° di ^ d0 *• w!a?L? 

^,H Q ? e 3Uccea f fu J completion of the orbital spaceflight of 
tZtiSL STS? ? herman + ^ov P r °™ed Khrushchev wlifthe 
setting for the strongest threat he had uttered so far In 
an address to the Soviet people delivered cfZgSt 7 he 

presenting the Soviet Union with "something in the wy of an 
SealS tm Z£jfl! i7 1° thQ S0Vlet pr °P° sal " ^or a Ge^an'pSce 

Xit^T* V 80 ** harmless the W»ac».. a allies aS ' 
wo!l5Ti? lerlCan + mi ii tary baaea throughout the worldT War 
SSJ ro CivT? u° ^ ^T P60ple ' ^ " since the tlS of 
teStor^ « ^i ?" **? J * ta0Mn h0 "tilities on their 
thT&SJt UnSn fET?* l0W6r key K^^chev indicated that 
ofth^ll might have to increase the numerical strength 
oLt oYT? 7 . 0ng it3 W ^ 3tern ° rders ^ Possibly call up 
n*Jl 3 reaerves - He asserted, however, that theSoviet 

So Ii 3 !^ 9 ^ taMng 3Uch ieasures °^ in rep^lo 
^"mobilization measures" of the United States and i£ 

«»«. AS ,° n Pf 6 ^ 0113 occasions, Khrushchev combined the 
^SH^STt ^ a P0StUre ° f reaa °^lenes1 by appealing 
^ *£!! ^ e3tern P0Wers to "meet at a round table cSnf erenfe « 
«oi+?n„^ f f "? "? ? W I«V>«18 ^r negotiations and merST 
Sffi^3aSl 1 S l 2^ , : t /l if thQ WeStern P0Wer3 ****** 

^^^S^^SS^^r treaty ' this problem would - 



2iS Soviet Stand, on Ger many. pp , 108-132. 
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In a speech delivered on the occasion of a meeting with a 
Rumanian Government delegation on August 11, Khrushchev again 
reverted to. the subjeot of alleged threats by all the NATO 
countries to unleash a war if the Soviet Union should sign a 
separate treaty and, for his part, he threatened that the 
Soviet Union would strike "not only at the territories of 
the principal countries, but also at the military bases 
located on the territories of other countries belonging to 
the North Atlantic alliance." Khrushchev told his audience, 
in this connection, that he had recently advised the Greek 
Ambassador that his country should withdraw from NATO, that 
he had made it clear to him. that the Soviet Union would not 
hesitate to strike at the NATO bases in Greece, and that the 
responsibility for this would rest on those "who exposed 
cities, peoples, and historic monuments to such a blow." 
Khrushchev also urged Western leaders not to give in to "war 
hysteria" and warned them that the "flywheel of military 
preparations" might acquire such speed and momentum that they 
would be unable to stop it and thus push their peoples "into 
the abyss of thermonuclear war." But, although Khrushchev also 
expressed hope for a peaceful settlement and referred to 
"clear-cut Soviet proposals", he had nothing to offer but the 
old slogans of a "free city" of West Berlin and a German 
peace treaty. ^ 



Developments in East Germany ; 



.can Concern 



The steady stream of Soviet pronouncements threatening 
action to change the status of West Berlin and raising the 
spectre of nuclear war succeeded in raising the level of 
tension all over the world and in creating an atmosphere of 
crisis and alarm. In East Germany and East Berlin, however, 
the very threat of a Soviet-East German peace treaty resulting 
in a change of the status quo in Berlin, even without the 
prospect of a subsequent military conflict, led to a dangerous 
aggravation of the chronic crisis of Ulbricht's regime, the 
weakest member of the Soviet Bloc. It was somewhat ironical 
that the Soviet psychological offensive aimed at undermining 
the morale of the Western alliance had merely succeeded in 
intensifying the crisis of the East German regime which the 



Documents on Germany . 1944- 1961. pp. 716-721. 
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Soviot Union hud hoped to rolievo by precipitating a 
crisis over Borlin. 

Ambassador Dowling 's Analysis of the Situation . As 
early as July 12 Ambassador Dowling reported on the growing 
uneasiness of the East German population. The most conspic- 
uous manifestation of this uneasiness was the rising tide of 
refugees making their escape through West Berlin. While 
the unrest, in the Ambassador's opinion, could be attributed 
partly to economic difficulties, the basic cause of the ex- 
isting level of tension was the belligerent tone of Soviet 
and East German propaganda with respect to a separate peace 
treaty and a new status for West Berlin. 

Dowling considered it very likely that, if Khrushchev 
continued to build up tension and make it appear that a 
separate treaty was imminent, the refugee flow might develop 
into an actual flood "unless additional, harsher restrictive 
measures are taken against travel from the Zone into East 
Berlin and thence across --he Sector border." But if such 
restrictive measures should be introduced under the existing 
strained conditions, JDowling anticipated "the real possibility 
of an explosion" despite -he belief existing heretofore that 
the East German population would not move against the regime 
in the absence of an encouragement from the West. 

Ambassador Dowling therefore proposed that consideration 
be given to the attitude which the United States ought to 
adopt in the event of another East German popular uprising. 
He put forth his own view that "for us to remain on the side- 
lines in the event of another June 17 [uprising] would mean 
the end of our prestige and influence in Germany, even were 
the Federal Republic and population in West to follow our 
precept. "1[ 

Ambassador Dowling' s report about the unrest in East 
Germany was confirmed by nuch other information which related 
this unrest also to the unsatisfactory economic conditions, 
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a3pecially food shortages, which had even resulted in 
demonstrations in Potsdam and Henningsdorf (northwest of 
Berlin) As for the refugee flow, intelligence sources 
confirmed that the reason for the current increase seemed 
to be the hard- Communist line regarding Berlin, which 
created fear that the near future might offer the last 
chance for escape under relatively easy travel conditions. 

Vie De^artoeni's Position. On July 22 the Department 
replied to Ambassador Dowling's comments on the unrest in 
Germany and the mounting tide of refugees. On the basis of 
a review of the available information on the subject, the 
Department believed that either of the following two contin- 
gencies could arise. 

First, and more likely, the East German regime might 
take measures to control the refugee flow. This could be 
done by tightening controls over travel from the Soviet 
Zone to East Berlin "or by severely restricting travel from 
East Berlin to West Berlin." 

Second, the situation in the East Zone could deteriorate 
sufficiently to lead to serious disorders. deteriorate 

The Department believed it to be Soviet policy at 
least for the moment, to tolerate the refugee flow while o-essin^ 

co °n" d n a / eCiSi ^ ° n . Berlia - But if Khrushchev becaS'ero^lT 
concerned over the situation in East Germany, he could either 
precipitate a showdown over 3erlin or ease pressure so as to 
enaole the East German regime to put its economic house in 
order. 

HEe Department felt that the United States was faced with 
a dilemma concerning the situation in East Germany. While 
it would like to see unrest that could cause the Soviet Union 
to slacken pressure on Berlin, it would not like to see a 
revolt break out at this time. Nor would the United States 
like to see drastic measures taken to stem the refugee flow as 
thisjmght merely fan the flames in East Germany. The Soviet 
and aast German leaders were creating enough difficulties for 
themselves in the Soviet Zone without the United States' taking 
%!!*' S 8 u ffnxt , e ? StateS therefore Planned to do at this tin! 
nothing which would exacerbate the situation (for incorporation 1 
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of this recommendation In the Quadripartite Working Group 
' Report adopted at Pari3 see ante, chapter II, p. 4.9). 
TJiis did not preclude the United States from advertising 
these facts about East Germany to the world, however, "in 
such a manner as not to encourage the East Germans to revolt 
or to expect US assistance if they do." 1 

The Department stated that it would consider plans on 
meeting the contingencies mentioned earlier. If the GDR 
should tighten travel controls between the Soviet Zone and 
East Berlin, the United States could not do much more than 
help advertise the facts. If the GDR should restrict travel 
within Berlin, the United States would favor countermeasures 
at least with respect to Temporary Travel Documents (TTD's) 
and perhaps also in the economic field. Finally, in the case 
of an East German uprising, the United States would decide its 
course of action in the light of the circumstances at the 
time. 1 

3. The Refugee Tide 

Background . In July and in the early part of August 1961, 
the tide of refugees from East Germany reached such proportions 
that it became the principal aspect of the crisis of the East 
German regime. The Communist decision to treat it as their 
number one problem, requiring solution without delay, created 
one of the contingencies anticipated by American officials 
and ultimately brought about a permanent change in the Berlin 
situation. 

Yet the mass exodus from East Germany in the summer of 
1961 was only the climax of a development which had gone on 
for many years, practically since the inception of the East 
German regime. Particularly since the brutal suppression 
of the East German uprising of June 1953, flight* from East 
Germany was the only effective way in which the suffering 
population could demonstrate its opposition to the hated 
Ulbricht regime. The existence of a free German state in 
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the West, In combination with the opportunity provided by 
the West Berlin "escape hatch", worked like a powerful inarnet 
on the oppressed population of the Soviet Zone!, 

Accordlng'to West German registration figures for refuceea 
from the Soviet Zone which had been assembled*^ SepSr 
J.V4V, the total of refugees rose from 129,245 in 19A9 to a 

l^Zt^**^ 331 ' 3 ?° . ln 1953 ' the *«** °^ he East German 
uprising. The annual figure then dropped to 184.198 in 19-5; 
rose again above 200,000 in the years 1955-1958, and then 
dropped to 143,917 in 1959. . In I960 the refugee StalSee 
more practically reached the 200,000 mark (199,188). Until 
F«hL»iT ™ l & pr °P° rtion of these refugees entered the 
Federal Republic by way of regular interzonal travel. Sub- 
EFEZti ??** 1 ™' l^^trative, ^nd propaganda measures 

^m^b ^^!^ prevent the * ,fll 8 ht & * the 
Republic" (Republikflucht) severely restricted interzonal 
travel for East Germans, and as a result West Berlin became 
t«M2i + J° ft ' e f d0m f0r a large ^J^itJ of the refugees. 
S H 5 9 !"?" ° f refu « ees r ° 3 * again, to reach 103,159 
by the end of June. As the Soviet Union stepped up the 
Berlin crisis in the wake of the Vienna meeting, 5.279 
refugees arrived in Berlin during the first half of July. 
This figure exceeded the arrivals during the whole month of 
July in any previous year, except 1953 and 1956. 

k«.+ rl WaS not J onl y the siz a of the exodus which alarmed the 
East German regime but also its quality. The percentage of 
young people between the ages of 18 and 25 among the refugees 

^^y 8 share of the 2 5-A5 age group was 23.4$ in I960 
SfnSi"? ±n ? e S ±r3t half ° f 1961 ' Moreover, ihl sharfof 
R^ffi? 7 f?n l0 ^ P8 ff° ns in the refu « ee total wa ? 60.7$ 
in I960 and 61.8$ in the first six months of 1961.1 



^Bundesministerium fur Gesamtdeutsche Fragen, Die Flucht 
|aa &22L Sow.letzona un£ die SperrmassnahmBn d^ko^HstislheVi 
S§filS|§ |2S 12. August 12& in BerililBo^n and" Berlin, 1961 )"," ' 
only ? ' tQl * 61 ' Jul7 18 ' 1961 » offi °ial use 
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East Berliners who were employed in West R fl ».nn ^T 

durable gooda, auen aa SSmS* ^^7' 
. jounced that hen=e f ortn*boroer eroaaer »Sa b^reZr^f ° 

ssss s£ s r* "p-acTrr ^ * 

EtaStE??* L n "°f 8 » lln - °"^ Hast^lS " 8 " 

?SS^2 £S*S a 1 ?°° re ! f0roiI1 * *■» ««»««■ croasarTto 

rtumL J? ^ H S ard ° l3 ° *° P"r fc,t G =™™ ™nts? 
unuitles, ami public fees in D-marks^l ' 
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On August 3 the throe Western Commandants protested the 
measures taken against border crossers.and urged the Soviet 
Commandant to end the restrictions placed on East Berliners 
working In West Berlin. 1 

Crest o£ the. Refugee Tide . By August 5 the daily refugee 
total had reached the figure of 1,500, and on August- 9, two 
days after Khrushchev's bomb-rattling speech (see ante f p, 73) 
the dally total had risen to 1,926. Twenty-nine percent of 
all the refugees registering in West Berlin were border 
crossers. On August 11 West German Minister for All -German 
Affairs Lemmer declared in -a speech that, if the refugee flow 
continued at the current rate, the figure of 200,000, which 
was the total for the entire year I960, would be reached by 
the end of the summer. 2 

But it became apparent that the Communists were about 
to take action to prevent the further depletion of their 
manpower and that such action would have greater significance 
and scope than harassment of border crossers. 

From August 3 to August 5 a conference of the First 
Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Communist 
parties in the Warsaw Pact countries was held in Moscow. It 
issued a communique which stated, in its concluding passage, 
that the meeting had ordered all the officials concerned 
"to take all the necessary measures in the economic field 
and In foreign policy, which will assure the conclusion of a 
German peace treaty and observance of its provisions including 
those concerning West Berlin as a free city. "3 It was believed, 
however, that this conference also discussed measures to 
curtail the refugee flow. 



■'■From Berlin, tel. 131, Aug. 3, 1961, official use only. 

^Tom Berlin, tel. 165, Aug. 10, 1961, and tel. 172, 
Aug. 12, both official use only; from Berlin, desp. 72, 
Aug. 7, confidential. 

^Historical Office, "Chronology on Berlin, January 1957- 
June 1962, # " January .1963, official # use # only. 
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On August 10 Marshal Ivan Konev, one of the Soviet Union's 
top military leaders in World War II, was appointed Commander 
of Soviet forces in Germany. On August 11 the People's 
Chamber (Volkskammer) of the East German regime, according 
to the East German press, "unanimously approved" statements 
by Foreign Minister Bolz regarding a peace treaty and by 
Prime Minister Stoph on the problem of refugees and border 
crossers. The People's Chamber authorized the East German 
Council of Ministers to take all necessary measures. The 
same day East German Volkspolizei began a complete check of 
all S-Bahn passengers en route from Potsdam into West 
Berlin and also began to apply rigorous controls at other 
S-Bahn crossings into West Berlin. Nevertheless, by the 
close of that day (August 11), 2,290 refugees had entered 
the Marienfelde reception center in West Berlin, thus 
setting an all-time record for a single day.l 

B. Ihj3 Division o£ Berlin 

2l§ posing o£ tjje. East Berlin Sector Borders ( August 13.-2J) 

The increasing harassment of travel between East Berlin 
and West Berlin in the second week of August foreshadowed 
Sh !£ ^V MC ? the J Soviet Un ion and its East German satellite 
had decided on in order to stop the mass exodus from the Soviet 
Zone. In the early morning hours of August 13, units of the 

SS«S r 5! B ?7 ?* V ° 1Jca P olizei ***** to seal off the border 
between the Soviet sector and the Western sectors of Berlin 
JjofT ** ba f be( * "i" barriers and other obstacles, digging 
trenches, and tearing up the pavements. 

These were only the most conspicuous among a series of 
measures taken in accordance with decrees adopted by the 
East German regime on August 12 and published on August 1?. 
According to the text of these decrees, they were issued on 
the basis of a declaration of the Warsaw Pact states of 

S^J 2 ^"? 11 ^ 3 ^^ 6011317 ' P r °P°sing to the govern- 
ment and people of the GDR that they "establish an order on 



1. 



From Berlin, tel. 174, Aug. 12, 1961, official use only. 
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the border of Weat Berlin which will serious?/ block the way 
to the subversive activity against the socialist camp countries, 
so that reliable safeguards and effective control can be 
established around the whole territory of West Berlin, including 
its border with democratic Berlin." Accordingly, the East 
German regime decreed the introduction of new controls on the 
East German borders,, "including the border along the Western 
sector of Greater Berlin." 

Henceforth East Berliners and East Germans would need 
special permits for going into West Berlin. Border crossers 
were no longer allowed to work in West Berlin. Direct subway 
and elevated traffic between East Berlin and West Berlin was 
halted. Finally, only 13 crossing points between the Soviet 
sector and the Western sectors remained open compared with 
about 80 prior to August 13. But the decrees did not prevent 
West Berliners from entering East Berlin provided they showed 
their identity cards; nor did they affect foreign nationals 
■ and diplomats. 

In the days following August 13, the East German army 
and police units along the sector border were heavily reinforced, 
and armored troop detachments also made their appearance. On 
August 15 special permits were required for West Berlin vehicles 
entering East Berlin. Barge traffic was also halted. The 
number of crossing points was further reduced with the closing 
of the Brandenburg Gate on August U. Gradually the barriers 
erected on August 13 were reinforced, and on August 18 there 
began the construction of a six-foot-high concrete wall topped 
by barbed wire along some portions of the Soviet sector boundary. 
To isolate East Berlin further, the Communists walled off the 
entrances of houses 'in the Soviet sector which faced West 
Berlin; by August 21 they began to remove East Berlin residents 
from houses at the sector border and to barricade the houses to 
prevent further occupancy. On August 23 the East German regime 
decreed further measures to complete the sealing-off of East 
Berlin. West Berliners were henceforth required to obtain 
permits to enter the Soviet sector, and the number of crossing 
points was reduced to seven. Four of these were specifically 
assigned to West Berliners, two to citizens of the Federal Republic. 
and one to foreign nationals including diplomats and members of the 
Western military forces. At the same time the regime warned the 
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population, in the interest of their own safety, to keep a 
distance of 100 meters on both sides of the sector border. 1 

As a result of these measures, what had been a refugee 
tide before August 13 became a mere trickle after that date. 
Though more than 2,400 refugees had entered West Berlin on 
August 12, the last day before the closing of the East Berlin 
sector borders, only 492 actually crossed the sector borders 
between August 13 and 18. The total figure of refugees who 
had fled the Soviet Zone between January 1 and August 15 1961 
was 159, 730. * ' 

2. Allied Reaction to the Border Closing 

Secretary Rusk's Statement . ' The first official American 
reaction to the closure of the East Berlin border came in a 
statement issued by Secretary Rusk on August 13. It is 
significant that the Secretary stressed that the measures 
taken thus far were aimed at residents of East Berlin and 
East Germany "and not at the Allied position in West Berlin 
or access thereto." The Secretary made it clear, however 
that che limitation of travel within Berlin was a "violation 
of the four-power status of Berlin" and of the "right of free 
circulation throughout the city" and that restrictions on 
travel between East German and Berlin were "in direct contra- 
vention" of the Paris four-Power agreement of June 20, 1949. 
He declared that these violations would be made the subject* 
of "vigorous protests through appropriate channels. "3 



From Berlin, tels. 176, 177, 178, Aug. 13, 1961: tel. 282, 
Aug. 23; all official use onlyj tel. 283, Aug. 23, confidential; 
Documents on Germany, 22Mrl3&, PP. 721-725; Die Flucht aus der 
Sow,1etzone r etc., pp. 33-36. , ~ 

2tvj 

1&3 Hucht aus der SowJetzona. etc., pp. 15, 33; "Berlin 
Chronology and Second Access Problem," Berlin Task Force files. 

3 
Document^ on Germany. 12^-1961, pp. 725-726. 
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AU1& Eiojaata. On Auguat U the three Western Commandants 
In Berlin agreed on a draft letter of protest to the Soviet 
Commandant with regard to the Eaat German actions. The Mission 
in Berlin urged that the letter be approved and delivered as 
soon as pofl8ihTe In view of tho "restivenesa of Weot Berlin's 
population." The letter of proteat was handed to the Soviet 
Coi^mdant on August 15. In It the Commandants declared that 
the illegal measures of the Eaat German regime deaigned to 
turn the boundaries between the Western aectora and the Soviet 
sector of Berlin into on "arbitrary barrier to movement of 
German citizens resident in East Berlin and Eaat Germany" 
were a "flagrant violation", of the four-Power statua of Berlin. 
The Commandants also pointed out the illegal character of the 
presence oi military and paramilitary units in East Berlin to 
lu'7 ° U ^u?!f e 1 i legal measure s. Furthermore, they declared 
that prohibiting East Berliners and East Germans from continuing 
their occupations in West Berlin denied to the working population fc 
the elementary right of "free choice of place of employment."* 

v«,t J^??? 8 later » u on J A »««at 17, notes of proteat by the three 
Western Allies were handed to the Soviet Foreign Ministry. These 
notes were coordinated in the Quadripartite Ambassadorial 
Steering Group, which had been charged by the Western Foreign 
Ministers at their Paris meeting of August 5-8 (see ante, 

antic?Lt^ £?? B A) ""£ formulatln g a *d PlanniniTesponaea to 
anticipated Soviet moves on Berlin. The Western Powers, as the 
three Commandants had done earlier, denounced the violation of 
the quadripartite status of Berlin by the Eaat Germans. They 
also stated that they expected the Soviet Union to end theae 
illegal measures" and noted, in this connection, that the 
declaration of August 13 by the Warsaw Pact Powers indicated 
that these countries were "intervening in a domain in which they 
nave no competence, "* 



1 From Berlin, tel. 188, Aug. 14, 1961, confidential; 
Documents, on Germany. 194A-1961 . p. 726. 

^To Moacow, tel. 438, Aug. 15, 1961, and tel. 441, 
Aug. 16, both secret; Documents on Germany. 19U-196l r pp. 726- 
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The Soviet Commandant on Auguat 18 reloctod iho u« a +„„~ 

stated that the Eaat German meaaures were "entirely within 
the competence of the Government of the Gorman Democratic 
Republic- in fulfilling the "normal rights of eacTso^ereign 
SJ ? tt°< Pr ° t00 i ^ lQgal lnter ^ta.» The same day the ^ 
Soviet Union used aibnilar arguments in its reply to the 
American note of August 17. It also stated that it supported 
the actions of the East German regime which established 

t« w t J ve / 50nt f° 1 ° n the borde ' ""»» We <* Berlin" in order 
to bar "subversive activity carried out from West Berlin 
against the GDR and other countries of the socialist 
SSStEST' "* ^^ " " cate e° rlcal ly rejected" the American 

Reasons . for the Initial American Reaction . The Department! 
instruction of July 22 to Bor£~73^*tSishv lj£££T 
that closing of the East Berlin border was one of t?. 
* in f ?° le s anticipated by the United States In connection 
^Lo 9 ^ St G «"« ™**ee crisis. But this instruction 
SSL ah T ^at the Department was aware that the mass 
flight from the Soviet Zone might confront the United States 
with other problems as well, such as an East German uprising 
Berlin P showdown over Allied rights in West 

rf„«w.2£ S l3 i he h&ck Sr 0UI1 <l against which must be seen the un- 
doubtedly cautious initial American reaction as reflected in 

2 e tS°J??S B 3tatement3 of *«■«* 13 and in the liMUng 
of the Allied response to protests. 

The rationale of the American position in the initial 
?h!I g M JJ^VS 313 emerges ( l ulte clearly *ro* a meeting of 
Ju^96l Zl* ^Hi 1 * ° r T* establi3hQ d * the President in 
ouxy xvbl, held on the morning of Auguat 15. After Assistant 

SSf^J* 1 " bad d63Crib ^ th8 AUied p^te^rtntt ST 
been Issued or were about to be issued, Secretary Rusk observed 
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tha^,(whllo tho closing of the East Berlin border was a most 
serious matter, tho probability was that, in realistic terms 
it would make a Berlin settlement easier. ) The Secretary also 
pointed out, "however, that the immediateproblem was the 
sense of outrage that existed in Berlin and Germany, accompanied 
by o, feeling that the West should do more than merely protest. 
But the Secretary felt that it was not easy to know just what' 
o^uld be done. 

It. is worth noting that the prevailing opinion expressed 
in the subsequent discussion was that economic count ermeasures 
would be inappropriate,, that they would either be too trivial 
or might start a chain of challenges and responses which could 
effect the West's deepest interest, namely, access to Berlin 
for goods and persons. The specific countermeasures to which 
objections were raised included those which were soon to be 
adopted, f.s shown below, by the Quadripartite Ambassadorial 
Steering Group. There was more support for one proposed step, 
namely, the reinforcement of the West Berlin garrison, although 
the Secretary of Defense expressed the view that such a steD, 
meant as a gesture, was not desirable. 3ut the meeting indicated 
its agreement with Secretary Rusk's statement that "we must keep 
shooting issues and non-shooting issues anart" and also agreed 
with the further proposition that the closing of the East Berlin 
border was not a shooting issue, and that the problem was there- 
fore one of propaganda.! 

3. German Reaction 

Criticism of the Allied Response . Secretary Rusk had 
correctly identified the "sense of outrage" in Germany as the 
most immediate problem facing the West following the closing 
of the East Berlin border. Eventually this sentiment had to 
be taken into account and, as a result, American policy 
underwent certain adjustments. 



Memorandum by Bundy (White House), "Minutes of the 
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Aug. 16, 1961, secret. * ' 
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The closing of the East Berlin sector borders produced a 
wave of indignation and fury among the people of West Germany 
and West Berlin. The situation was further complicated by 
the fact that the cri3i3 occurred in the last weeks of a bitter 
electoral campaign in which Chancellor Adenauer's Christian 
Democratic party was facing the challenge of the Social 
Democratic opposition led by West Berlin's Governing Mayor, 
Willy Brandt, While the governing party did not wish to over- 
emphasize the crisis and thus to create a feeling of panic, it 
was nevertheless forced to respond to the challenge from 
Brandt. and to the mood of public opinion in the Federal 
Republic, There was indeed growing criticism of Secretary 
Rusk's statement of August 13 emphasizing that Allied access 
to Berlin was not affected by the East German decrees, and 
of the alleged lateness and inadequacy of the Commandants' 
protest. 1 

1 " West German Proposals for Countermeasures . At the 
instruction of Foreign Minister Brentano, who had already 
urged on August 14, in a meeting with the three Western 
Ambassadors in Bonn, the adoption of countermeasures, West 
German Ambassador Grewe proposed in the Ambassadorial Steering 
Group in Washington a complete ban on the issuance of Temporary 
Travel Documents (TTD's). These documents, issued by the 
Allied Travel Office (ATO) in West Berlin, were required for 
East German travel to NATO countries. The United States 
representative in the Ambassadorial Group, Assistant Secretary 
of State Kohler, referred to the suggested measure as "picayune" 
and said that his Government was thinking in terms of more 
effective steps such as increasing the Allied garrisons in 
Berlin and speeding up the planned military build-up of NATO 
forces. Other retaliatory measures, such as a cut-off of trade 
and cultural exchanges with the Soviet Block, were also discussed, 
but there was general agreement within the Ambassadorial Group 
that trade countermeasures should be reserved for "more serious 
developments". The French agreed with the Germans, however, 
that a complete ban on TTD's should be imposed, while the British 
favored a selective ban. Against the background of a rising I 
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disappointment in Germany and at the urging of the Federal 
* Republic for speedy action, the United States eventually 
accepted a British proposal for a selective ban on the 
issuance of TTH's with the aim of precluding travel beneficial 
to the East German regime while permitting Ea3t German travel 
if Western interests or sympathies suggested such a course. 
NATO concurrence, which was essential to the implemenation 
of the measure, was obtained at the end of August. 1 ] 

A complete boycott of the Leipzig Fair was another 
proposal made by the Germans in the Quadripartite Ambassadorial 
Group on August 24. After the United States had explained that 
it could not legally prevent participation in this event but 
that efforts were being made to discourage American and 
British exhibitors, agreement was reached that the NATO repre- 
sentatives of the four Western Powers should press for a 
complete boycott of the Leipzig Fair by the NATO countries. 
But a German proposal for imposing selective restrictions on 
the Federal Republic's trade with the Soviet Zone met with a 
reserved attitude on the part of the United States. The 
latter suggested that the whole relationship between interzonal 
trade and rights of access to Berlin should be studied and also 
pointed out that these restrictions should be reserved for use 
in the event of more serious violations of access rights. 2 

" Crisis of Confidence " in West Berlin . The cautious 
attitude displayed by the United States in the Ambassadorial 
Group with regard to countermeasures against the closing of 
the East Berlin sector borders was thoroughly consistent with 
the American position taken up to then. The United States 



1 To Bonn, tel. 350, Aug. H, 1961, and tel. 356, Aug. 15, 
both secret; tel. 390, Aug. 21, confidential; to Paris, tel. 
1004., Aug. 21, secret; from Bonn, tel. 363, Aug. 17, secret; 
tel. 4.23, Aug. 25, confidential; from Paris, tel. POLTO 247, 
Aug. 31, confidential; to Moscow, tel. 4-60, Aug. 17, secret. 

2 

To Paris, tels. 1050 and 1077, Aug. 24., both secret. 
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believed that the East German measures , a lthough in violation 
of the quadripartite status of Berlin, (did not affect the 
essentials of the Western position in Eerlin as defined in 
the three principles, i.e., presence and security of Western 
forces in Berlin, security and viability of West Berlin, and 
physical access to West Berlin; that the real test, therefore 
was still to come; and that the main Western goal at the ' 
moment was to deter the Soviet Union from carrying out its 
threat, by strengthening the credibility of the Western non- 
nuclear deterrent while at the same time showing a willingness 
to engage in -erious negotiations. But initial American 
reaction to the sealing-off of East Berlin, which was based 
on this general position, had produced a serious policy 
divergence between the United States Government and the 
Government of West 3erlin. j 

From the very beginning, the citizens of West Berlin 
had reacted most strongly to the new East German challenge 
and to the alleged Allied failure to respond quickly and 
effectively. As early as August 13, Governing Mayor Willy 
Brandt had called for vigorous steps and had asked the 
Allies to insist that the illegal measures imposed by the 
East German regime be nullified and freedom of movement within 
Berlin be restored. He emphasized that mere protests would 
not suffice. This admonition was reiterated to the three 
Western Commandants by Mayor Amrehn on behalf of the Berlin 
Senate on August 11. Referring to the growing disappointment 
of the people of West Berlin over Allied failure to take 
immediate steps, Mayor Amrehn said that the Berlin Senate was 
under heavy pressure to take local measures, such as steps 
against the activities of the Communist party (SED) in West 
Berlin and a ban on the propaganda displays of the East 
German regime in the S-Bahn stations. The Department quickly 
authorized complying with the latter reauest of the Berlin 
Senate on the understanding that it would not result in any 
public incidents. 1 
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*u « A f criticism of the Allies, and even of the Government of 
the Federal Republic for alleged failure to act SSSS in 
West Berlin, the U.S. Mission felt that the people of the 
city for the first time since the blockade of iW were 
in the grip of- a real "crisis of confidence. " Ambassador 
Dowling was likewise much disturbed over the crisis of 
confidence in Berlin, and he endorsed in a telegram of 
£w£ I 7 u 3U «S e3 ^ on advanced by the Director of the USIA, 
Edward R Murrow, that the "psychological climate" in West 

frai SJ??^ M b6 " co " ected "' In a ^V" °f August 16 
from Berlin, Murrow had proposed a series of steprwhich 
"need not necessarily affect the substance of our position" 
but which would "evidence our interest and support" He had 
emphasized that the Allies were not being a?d do a^ySL 
unreasonable as everybody was aware of the "ring of Soviet 
military forces" around Berlin. 1 

^ 9I J^°* ^J 1 ? ??** made Ujnself the spokesman of the 
^content which had spread among the people of West Berlin. 

' ILI X^f J f P Au « Uflt 16 t0 President Kennedy, Brandt decided 
that the East German measures had destroyedthe remnants of 

lj ^fj?tl 3ta ? US in Berlln whlle th ° *Ui«l CommaSa^ts 
had^llmited themselves to a "delayed and not very vigorous 

Brandt warned that inactivity and a mere defensive 
posture could bring about a crisis of confidence with regard 
«i£!« IS"" P TL 3 "*' on the other hand > could boost the 
;S 1 i°°! fld€ S 0e ° f the Ust German re gi m «. He proposed that 
the Western Powers, while insisting or! re-establishment of 

£r Sffs^S 11 * 1 ?' 3houS proclalm a »£S&£ 

«™« + *?u ? erlin ' a V 3hould ^so reiterate the 
guarantee of their presence in West Berlin and. if necessarv 

SSta^SFS" 1 ^ p lebi3citea in »•* Siy STSS* 

L J'„^f furthermore suggested that the Western Powers 
ST^S^SS? ^ in " iatlve ' br iag the Berlin problem before 
2 i 52^ Nations on the grounds that the Soviet Union had 
violated human rights by its actions in Berlin. Brandt 
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concede4,thJ«Ji "RaS Stags IsuggetttfecJ fcy l^J.(joW.fl not produce 
any significant material change in the situation but stated 
that it was all the more important to demonstrate political 
initiative. Finally, Brandt declared that he would welcome 
a strengthening of the American garrison in Berlin. 1 

4. Allied Steps to Bolster Berlin Morale 

Reinforcement of the Garrison ; The President 's Letter . 
To prevent further deterioration of morale in Germany, 
particularly in Berlin, and to demonstrate Western deter- 
mination, the United States and its Allies put into operation 
a number of measures some of which had been under consideration 
in the Quadripartite Ambassadorial Group. The United States 
announced on August 18 that it would send a battle group 
of 1,500 men to strengthen the garrison in West Berlin. The 
British informed the United States that they would send 18 
armored vehicles and 16 armored cars to Berlin so that they 
would arrive by the night of August 18, but that announcement 
of this step would be made in connection with the British 
military build-up in West Germany. President Ljnnedy also 
decided to send Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson as his 
personal representative to Berlin, accompanied by General 
Clay and Ambassador Bohlen. Mayor Brandt received advance 
information of these measures and was also told that the 
Vice President would bring along a reply by the President 
to Brandt's letter. 2 

In his letter the President told Brandt that "this brutal 
border closing" represented a basic Soviet decision "which 
only war could reverse," and that nobody had ever supposed 
"that we should go to war on this point. « The President 



,„ i: ette 5» Brandt 1° Kennedy, Aug. 16, 1961, sent as tel. 
223 from Berlin, Aug. 16, confidential. Although the letter 
was to be confidential, it was published in the German press 
through indiscretion„ 

^o Moscow, tel. 460, Aug. 17, 1961, secret; to Berlin, 
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declared that the situation was too serious for inadequate 
responses and that most measures proposed, including those 
in Brandt's, letter, were "mere trifles compared with what 
had been done.j' The President believed that a significant 
reinforcement of the Berlin garrison was the best immediate 
response as it would underline that the Allies would not be 
removed from Berlin. Of even greater importance would be 
an accelerated build-up of Western military strength. The 
President also declared that proclamation of a three-Power 
status for West Berlin as proposed by Brandt would imply a 
weakening of the four-Power relationship "on which our 
opposition to the border closing depends" and that the 
Allies should not take such a double-edged step. The 
President agreed with Brandt, however, that the Western 
guarantee for West Berlin should be affirmed and exoressed 
himself in favor of an "appropriate plebiscite" demostrating 
West Berlin's link with the West. Finally, he remined 
Brandt that, painful as the violation of West Berlin's ties 
with the East was, nevertheless the life of that city ran 
primarily in the direction of the West, economically, 
morally, and in the field of military security. 1 

I^ea o£ a Tripartite Declaration on Berlin . When the 
President in his letter to Brandt of August 18 expressed 
himself in favor of reaffirming the Western guarantees for 
Berlin, he was actually engaged in an attempt to bring this 
about. On August 17 President Kennedy had sent similar 
messages to Prime Minister Macmillan and President de Gaulle 
pointing out that the West Berliners had been "badly shaken" 
by recent events and proposing that the three leaders issue 
a joint declaration. Attached to the message was a draft 
of such a tripartite declaration, stating that the three 
Western leaders felt it necessary "to issue a solemn warning 
concerning the determination of their countries to maintain 
and preserve at whatever cost their fundamental rights in 
Berlin and their obligation to those under their protection. " 
According to the draft text, the three leaders would also 
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"reaffirm their will and commitment" to defend the people of 
West Berlin against any East German or Soviet attempts to 
infringe and impair the rights and liberties of the people 
of West Berlin, including those of "access to and from the 
West. " x 

President de Gaulle replied on August 18 that he would 
be glad to join in such a declaration but that he found it 
hard to understand what point there would be in "in under- 
taking at present negotiations with Moscow on Berlin since 
our position is going to be so categorically fixed and 
publicly stated. " The French President therefore wished 
to submit his own draft text, which, he said, differed 
but little from the one proposed by President Kennedy. 
De Gaulle's draft contained a final paragraph, however, 
stating that, while the problems of Germany and Berlin 
might one day be taken up in negotiations at a time of a 
genuine relaxation of East-West tensions, the Allied 
leaders considered that "initiatives such as those which 
had just been taken in the Eastern sector of Berlin prevent 
any attempt at settlement." 2 

De Gaulle's reaction to the President's letter reflected, 
of course, the growing disagreement regarding the proper 
moment for East-West negotiations on Berlin, which had 
developed since the Paris Foreign Ministers meeting of 
August 5-8 and which will be further discussed later on. 
As neither President Kennedy nor Prime Minister Macmillan 
was willing to agree to a tripartite declaration encumbered 
with a ban on negotiations, the idea of such a declaration 
with the aim of reassuring the West Berliners had to be 
abandoned. 
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rf« v ^^f 2 ^tot'a M Ja Germany. During his two- 
day visit to Bonn and Berlin August 19-20, Vice President 
Johnson and his party met with an enthusiastic response by 
the people as well as the leaders of West Germany and 
West Berlin. - 

thAt^STuS 06 ? resldent Johnson to ld Chancellor Adenauer 
that his presence in Germany as representative of President 
Kennedy—who was unable to leave the country— indicated the 

S?5fS + B S nC f V?! 1 * the recent disturbing developments. 
Pointing to the fact that the President had asked General 
Clay to accompany him, the Vice President emphasized that 
it was well known that General Clay would not advocate a 
«??4 « Genera l Clay Mmaelf ^oke to Chancellor Adenauer 
of his firm commitment to the freedom of Berlin and said 
that the American people were entirely firm regarding Berlin. 1 

In Berlin, the Vice President and his party were received 
in an atmosphere of tremendous popular enthusiasm and 

S°^o n n^ C ? + ? a3 ^e* 11 * 11 * 1 ^ the arrival of the 1,500 men 
of the US battle group on August 20. 

4-u JV ev f ral speeches Vice President Johnson reiterated 
on^^T^ *?? ° f ? he United States t0 honor its commitments 
SeJ B^'n ^ arti °Ti y a± ^ £ic ^ «*■ his address before the 
West Berlin House of Representatives on August 19 when he 
declared that "to the survival and creative future of this 
SX2 f 6 ^ 3 ta ™ P 1 * 1 ^ i* effect, what our ancestors 
pledged in founding the United States: 'our Lives, our 
Fortunes and our sacred Honor' ".2 



Memorandum by Cash (GBR) of conversation among Johnson 
Clay, Adenauer, and others, Aug. 19, 1961, secret. 

noo^Z Bar J ln » UL \? 1 ' Augu a » 1961 ' o^icial use only; 
Docufflentg p^ Germany. 19U -1961. pp. 740-744. 
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The great boost in German morale aa a result of the 
Vice President's vi3it and the arrival of the US battle group 
was noted in the reporting of the Embassy in Bonn. It was 
emphasized that the visit, though not changing the facts of 
the situation created since Augu3t 13, was the beginning of 
a Western psychological counteroffenslve. Moreover, the 
United States had graphically demonstrated to the people of 
Berlin that the new barriers between East Berlin and West 
Berlin did not signify the beginning of a period of capitulation 
to Communist demands. 1 

Speaking for the people of West Berlin, Mayor Brandt 
expressed his thanks to President Kennedy in a letter of 
August 22 for the decisions that the President had taken and 
for having "reiterated the American pledges for Berlin in 
such an unmistakable way. " Brandt expressed the same sentiments 
in an address broadcast over RIAS the same day, praising 
particularly the arrival of the US battle group and parallel 
British and French measures to reinforce their" garrisons. 2 

It should be noted in passing that there was an aspect of 
German domestic politics to the crisis of confidence which 
affected West Germany and West Berlin in the wake of the 
closing of the border of the Soviet Sect or. _ The Embassy in 
Bonn expressed the view on August 21 thati Chancellor Adenauer 
and the CDU were irritated that "Brandt had stolen the head- 
lines during the last few days" and that the Chancellor resented 
anything that distracted the voters from what he considered the 
main is sue,\ namely, the choice between his leadership and that 
of the leader of the Social Democratic opposition, Mayor Willy 
Brandt. In a retrospective comment a few weeks later, the 
Embassy also noted that at the height of the crisis the Berliners 
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were no leas critical of Adenauer than of the Weatorn leaders 
and that they resented particularly "his failure to apnear 
in Berlin. »1 w 

5. Further Expressions o£ Allied Determination 

Aotjong Against East German Provocationa . By tho time 
the Vice President and his party left Berlin, the crisis of 
confidence had been largely overcome and the wave of indignation 
over alleged Allied failure to act gradually subsided. The 
three Western Powers, too, had realized the importance of quick 
and dramatic action even if the basic facts of the situation 
could not be changed. This was clearly demonstrated on 
August 22 and 23 when the East German regime, anxious to 
restrict demonstrations along the sector border after com- 
pleting its series of measures to seal off East Berlin, warned 
people to keep a distance of 100 meters on both sides of the 
sector border. The three Commandants, in addition to issuing 
a protest, decided to deploy Allied military units, including 
armor, on the Western side of the sector border. The Western 
Commandants also gave their approval when the Berlin Senate 
expressed the desire to retaliate against the East German 
regime by taking various local measures. Such measures 
provided for the closing of travel offices which the East 
Germans had newly set up at the S-Bahn stations for the 
purpose of issuing permits for entry into East Berlin; con- 
trolling the entry of "undesirables" (i.e., SED party 
officials) into West Berlinj and closing SED offices in West 
Berlin. * 



1 Erom Bonn, tel. 387, Aug. 21, 1961, confidential; tel. 
606, Sept. 13, secret. For a more detailed account of West 
German sentiment during the August 1961 crisis and its relation 
to the campaign for the elections to the Bundestag, see the 
study by the Historical Studies Division entitled "West 
German Reaction to the Berlin Wall and to the American Response. 
August 1961," Research Project No. 655, December 1963, secret. 

documents on Germany. 12&-12&, p. 753; from Berlin, tel. 
285, Aug. 23, 1961, official use only; tel. 295, Aug. 23, 
confidential; tel. 339, Aug. 26, confidential. 
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Nevertheleas, an atmosphere of tension continued to 
exiet along the border of the Soviet sector, especially 
aince the Eaat German police became increasingly aggreaaive 
against the Weat Berllnera who continued to demonstrate on 
the Western aide of the closed sector border. According to 
the U.S. Mission in Berlin, the East German police attempted 
to "enforce a 100 meter no man' a land" on the Weatern aide 
of the border, and there were several instances when 
Vo ltooU,zeA fired tear gas grenades, water cannons, and even 
warning shots at persons approaching the border on the Wast 
Berlin aide. Ignoring orders by the West Berlin police to 
withdraw, the Communiat police even pointed their aubmr chine 
guns at them. The uae of loud speakers on both sides 
contributed to the growing crowds of demonstrators, but the 
West Berlin police, supported by Allied forces, was able 
to prevent serious Incidents. 1 

The tense situation at the sector border was discussed 
in the Ambassadorial Steering Group on August 28. It was 
agreed that the Department of State would instruct its 
missions in Bonn and Berlin to raise this question with 
the British and French. Accordingly, the Department asked 
its representatives in Berlin and Bonn to take up with the 
Allies the following recommendations for action: 

1) The Soviets and East Germans had no right to order 
establishment of a cleared strip along the West Berlin 
side of the sector boundary. 2) Shooting water cannons, 
tear gas, etc. across the sector border must cease and, if 
continued, should be met by counterfire from the Western 
aide. 3) It ought to be made clear to the Soviet Union that 
the tactics referred to above could only exacerbate an 
already "dangerously tense situation" and that the West would 
determine the nature of an appropriate response. 

The United States believed that an approach along these 
lines should be made to the Soviet Commandant by the three 
Western Commandants. At the same time, however, every effort 
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ohould bo made by Allied foi'oee and West Berlin police to 
prevent Weat Berliner b "from throwing; objects aoroaa the 
boundary", -even though "verbal insults" could not be 
prevented, 1 . 

A ppointment q£ General Clay . As a result of the events 
that shook Berlin in August 1961 and in view of the continuod 
tense situation facing this city, President Kennedy decided 
to appoint General Clay as his "Personal Representative, with 
the rank of Ambassador, on temporary assignment to Berlin." 

In his letter to Clay of August 30, the President 
expressed the hope that Clay would be able to take up his 
duties by September 15 and to serve through the immediate 
period of crisis which seemed to be ahead. President Kennedy 
explained that General Clay would be the senior American 
official in Berlin and would communicate directly with the 
Secretary of State and the President. The President made 
clear, however, that the regular military chain of command 
and the political responsibilities of Ambassador Dowling 
as Chief of Mission in Berlin would not be affected by 
General Clay's appointment. Yet the President stated 
that he expected to authorize General Clay to carry out 
special taaks and to exercise authority as indicated by 
the President, General Clay, the President further stated, 
would be free of routine responsibility, and a particularly 
important aspect of his work would be to interpret American 
policies to the leaders of West Berlin as well as the 
letter's attitudes to the United States. Finally, the 
President expressed the expectation that he would have 
General Clay's "prompt counsel in the consideration of 
anticipatory actions and effective responses to any sudden 
Soviet or Communist moves in the Berlin area. 2 



^o Bonn, tel. 478 (to Berlin, tel. 209), Aug. 28, 
196lj tel. 479 (to Berlin, tel. 210), Aug. 28j both secret. 

better, Kennedy to Clay, Aug. 30, 1961, no classification 
indicated. 
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6. Coordination o£ BerjLjtn. fj.t1nn4.ng 

The crisis of AuguBt 1961 resulting in the closing of 
tho East Berlin sector bordor and In tho Intensification of 
the threat to -the Allied poaitlon in Weot Berlin speeded up 
further coordination of planning regarding Berlin within 
the U.S. Government aa well as among the four Western Power 3. 

Establishment o£ thjg. Berlin Task Force . It has been 
described earlier in this study how the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating Group on Berlin and Germany set up in 1959 was 
reactivated, after a period of quiescence, in June 196.1 
under the Impact of Khrushchev's challenge at Vienna and 
became responsible for coordinating the studies undertaken 
within the U.S. Government which provided the basis for the 
decisions taken by the President in July 1961. Soon it 
became evident that a more concentrated effort would be 
required, and the creation of a special task force was 
ultimately decided upon when, in early August 1961, Secretary 
Rusk and Secretary of Defense McNamara agreed that such a 
step should be token. 

Secretary Rusk designated Assistant Secretary Foy Kohler 
as Director of the Berlin Task Force, with Martin Hillenbrand, 
Director of the Office of German Affairs, serving as his 
deputy. The core of the personnel of the new task force 
was drawn from the Office of German Affairs; officers from 
other areas of the Department were also assigned to partic- 
ipate in the work of the new task force, often on a part-time 
basis. The key officials representing other Departments of 
the Government were Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs Paul Nitze and Major General 
David Gray of the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

A nucleus of the 3erlln Task Force was assembled shortly 
before Assistant Secretaries Kohler and Nitze went to Paris 
in connection with the Foreign Ministers meeting held 
August 5-8. Within a few days after the return of the 
American delegation from Paris, the Communists sealed off 
East Berlin. Several days later, on August 17, the first 
meeting of the Berlin Task Force was held. 
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The primary function and responoibllty of the Berlin 
Task Force was to serve aa the focal point within the 
United States Government for political, economic, and military 
planning designed to cope with any contingencies whioh might 
arise as a result of Soviet or East German actions against 
the Allied position in Berlin. 

The Quadripartite Ambassadorial Steering G roup . If the 
Berlin Task Force was the instrument for coordinating planning 
regarding Berlin within the U.S. Government, the most important 
organ for the coordination of Berlin policies among the four 
Western Powers was the Quadripartite Ambassadorial Steering 
Group in Washington. This Group, as 3hown earlier, was 
established by the four Western Foreign Ministers at their 
Paris meeting in August 1961, and it took over the functions 
of the former Tripartite (US-U.K. -French) Ambassadorial Group • 
and to a large extent those of the Quadripartite Working * 
Group on German and Berlin. Barely a week after the adjourn- 
ment of the Paris Foreign Ministers Meeting, the Ambassadorial 
Quadripartite Group was already engaged in coordinating Allied 
policies with regard to the closing of the East Berlin border. 
To cope with the work load, the Ambassadorial Group soon 
proceeded to establish a number of sub-groups, such as a 
military sub-group, a political sub-group (later called the 
Contingency Coordinating Group), an East German sub-group (which 
was to deal with the possibility of an East German uprising), 
and an economic sub-group (to prepare plans for economic 
countermeasures) . ■*■ 

C. Soviet Threat to. ttje. Berlin Ajr Corridors 

The dramatic closing of the East Berlin sector border in 
August 1961 did not end, of course, Soviet and East German 
pressure for a change in the status of West Berlin, which 
had been building up steadily since the President's meeting 



TIenry B. Cox, "The Berlin Task Force— An Innovation in 
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with Khrushchev In June. Regardless of the possible lone- 
range effects of the closing of the East Berlin border on 
Communist policies, which had been taken into account in the 
development" of American policy toward the sealing off of 
East 3erlin, the immediate effect of the events of August 
1961 was an aggravation of tensions along the sector borders 
resulting from the daily confrontations between the West 
Berlinera and Allied forces on one side and the East German 
Volkspolizei and troops on the other. In this situation 
the Soviet Union appeared to be ready to face the Wes+.m 
Powers with a serious challenge to free access by air o 
West Berlin. 

1. Soviet Note o£ August &-. White House Reaction 

On August 23 the Soviet Foreign Ministry handed notes to 
the three Western Ambassadors in Moscow requesting the three 
Governments to take immediate measures to end the "unlawful 
and provocative activities" of the Federal Republic in West 
Berlin. The Soviet Union denounced the use of the air 
corridors to transport "revanchists, extremists, saboteurs, 
and spies, and declared that such actions represented a 
"flagrant breach" of the agreement under which the air corridors 
were set aside for the Western Powers "on a temporary basis, to 
insure the needs of their garrisons, not for the subversive 
and revanchist purposes of West German militarism. " 

It was believed that the immediate occasion for this 
Soviet statement was the Tag der Heimat, the annual meeting 
in Berlin of expellees from the territories east of the Oder- 
Neisse line. The previous year's meeting had already provided 
the Communists with a handy opportunity for threats and 
harassments against West Berlin's communications with the 
Federal Republic (see part IV, chapter I, 

In an instruction to Bonn of August 23, the Department 
put forth the view that the Soviet Note might be a prelude 
to an attempt to prevent delegates to the gathering from 
travelling to Berlin by either ground or air. In the latter 
case, the West would be faceu with a serious challenge to its 
right of access to Berlin. 
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The United States Government immediately reacted to the 
?^!L n ?iVS° Ugh a White H0U3e lament issued on August U 
It said that the "scarcely veiled throat of aggression" ESnat 
Allied air routes to Berlin had to be taken seriously and 
warned that any Soviet or East German interference with free 
access to West Berlin would be an aggressive act."l 

2. Discussions in the Ambaasadort.nl Group ; Western Notes 
pt August <h "~~ "~ "" ■"■"—■ — —- — 

n ^ ter J^ s ^S the legal situation involved, the 

^n?^^! ^ Sad ° rial Gr0U P on Au ^ 3t * decided on 
n J J ? i ?* Allied re P 1 y t0 the Sov iet note of August 23 The 
United States, Britain, and France agreed that they ceuS not 
wtT^f S °V- et ° r EaSt German con " ro1 over ^e passengers 
t^ + ^ helr 1 ? laneS Were carr ving to Berlin, but they felt 
that it would be unfortunate if the issue were joined over 
be* iffiS 2f^'^°y therefore believed that it might 
iLr^ t V^?™ 1 * trans Porting participants in the 
£££? i 7 1 Si tlll f* alr trans P° rtat ion to those having 
t£f?Ji l V;! ed ? d" WSS alS0 «W««* to Ambassador Grewe >/ 

, e t Federal Republic might persuade the sponsors of the i%) 

meeting to hold it elsewhere rather than in West Berlin 2 ? ^ 



On August 25 the Ambassadorial Group agreed on the te^re 
of A? TS n0 * e . Which was landed to the £v?et SovermeS 
sLT^S ? ejectin S all accusations contained in the 
n°£ ??!? ?£ AUgUSt 23 > the Westem ?ow ers, for their 
SSi ?h t6d ^f^ 1 ^ 61 ^ violations of four-Power agree- 
ments through the East German actions since August 13 In- 
sisting on their "unrestricted right of air access to Berlin" 
as guaranteed by the four-Power decisions in 1945, they aeatn 
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warnod ugainat any interference with that right. 1 

On August .30 tho Ambassadorial Group dealt again with the 
possibility of Joviet or GDR action against civil flights to 
Berlin, possibly in connection with the Tag der Helmat to be 
held the following weekend (September 2). The UnttedTstaton 
therefore presented a paper oxaming possibilities for Allied 
reaction to such interference. ["The primary focus of tho ' 
decisions among the Ambassadors' was on the most significant 
of tho suggested possibilities, namely, the immediate sub- 
stitution of military transport aircraft for civil aircraft 
iince this contingency was covered by tripartite plans 
which, however, required governmental decision to be 
implemented, the Ambassadors agreed to request their Govern- 
ments to decide that substitution of military aircraft for 
civil aircraft should be made with minimum delay. 2 \ 

3. American Decisions: Allied Reactions to Them 

On August 31 the United States told the Allied representatives 
in the Ambassadorial Group that it had taken certain decisions 
^\.f e8 ! rd ., t0 b0Viet ° r East Germn interference with civil 
flights to Berlin which, it hoped, would form the basis for 
Allied policy. The substance of thest decisions was as 
tollows: 

_ I a) If civil aircraft ceased to fly, the United States would 
immediately use military transports, b) If either a civil or 
a military flight were forced down, the United States would 
send in military transports with fighter escort. At tho 
same time the United States would take the problem to the UN 
Security Council and would also favor counter-measures against I 









r^ lT ° P Sf'noS* 11U ' Aug * 25 ' 1961 > secret ? Documents on 
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Soviet bloc oivll aircraft. The United States would also make 
I preparation so that countermeasures could be proposed in the 
North Atlantic Council on short notice, provided approval by 
the three Western Governments had been received. 

On September 1 Ambassador Caccia informed the Ambassadorial 
Group that the British Government agreed with the American 
proposals. Ambassador Grewe said that the Federal Republic 
would accept any tripartite decision in the matter but that 
his Government wondered whether a warning should not be issued 
before fighter escorts were resorted to.' I 

Although the Tag der Heimat affair, held on a much reduced 
scale September 2-3, passed without incident, Allied discussions 
on meeting immediate threats to civil air access continued. 

The French Government's position on the American proposal 
was outlined by Ambassador Alphand in a meeting of the 
Ambassadorial Group on September 4. {"France was in basic 
agreement with the American position regarding the substitution 
of military transports for civil aircraft and the use of 
fighter escort, if either civil or military transports were 
shot down. The French, however, suggested that, l) in order 
to establish with certainty that an intentional Soviet inter- 
ference with aircraft was involved, a "probe" by an unaccompanied 
military transport night be conducted first, and 2) before 
sending in fighter escort, a statement of warning should be 
issued, followed by a pause. 

Assistant Secretary Kohler declared tlvt the United States 
had no objection to a statement of warning but that it was 
concerned over the possibility of an undue delay as a result 
of a pause. 2 1 
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( On September 5 the United States informed its Allies of 
an instruction which the U.S. Joint Chief a of Staff had' sent 
to General Norstad in his capacity of U.S. Commander-in-Chief in 
Europe regarding procedures for the substitution of military 
tor civil aircraft and subsequent resoonse in case of Soviet 
and East German harassment. The British and French said that 
they would refer the matter to their Governments for purposes 
of coordination with the United States measures. Later that' 
day Alphand received instructions from his Government in- 
dicating that the French no longer recommended a pause but 
now favored the issuing of a statement at a time when military 
aircraft was suostituted for civil aircraft. Such a statement, 
the French believed, would announce the substitution but 
would not delay it, and would also provide a warning to the 
soviet Union. Alphand felt that the closeness of their 
positions would permit speedy coordination anions the three 
Western Allies. 

The United States instructions to General Norstad were 
along the lines of the American position as set forth in the 
AabasBadorlal Group. If U.S. civil air traffic was stooped 
by Soviet or aast German action, military air transport" would 
be substituted without fighter escort if the interference was 
administrative, and with authority to use fighter escort if 
interference was by military action. If such military inter- 
ference involved ground-to-air action, new instructions should 
be requested from Washington. The pilot of an unescorted military 
air transport that was being harassed would determine whether to 
proceed on course, return to a West German or West Berlin 
airfield, or land on an East German airfield. But the pilot 
should make every effort to continue on course despite 
harassment since the important principle of the American 
right to free access to West Berlin was involved. 

The "Rules of Engagement" which formed part of the fore- 
going instructions stipulated that U.S. military aircraft 
under Soviet or East German air attack in the Berlin air 
corridors could take aggressive protective measures against 
the attacking force, including immediate pursuit into hostile 
airspace. Such immediate Dursuit, however, should net include 
prolonged pursuit deep into hostile air space; nor were the 
commanders authorized to organize a pursuing force 
"deliberately and systematically". L==ediate pursuit, these I 
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instructions stated, was 3olely authorised for the 
I protection of U.S. fighter and transport aircraft, and 
the pilots were not to persist in the attack once the 
hostile aircraft had withdrawn and the safety of U.S. 
personnel and- aircraft was assured.! I 

4. Further Exchange s with the Soviet Union Regarding the Air 
Corridors 

In addition to preparing for actual interference in the air 
corridors, the United States and its Allies continued to assert 
their right of free access to Berlin by air in exchanges with 
the Soviet Union. 

On September 1 the Department of State made public a 
Soviet document of 1947 in support of the Western position 
that Allied rights regarding air access to Berlin were 
confirmed by quadripartite discussions and agreements, that 
the latter had created "rights of unrestricted flight by 
Allied aircraft in the corridors", and that this was "fully 
understood by all concerned." The Department likewise 
emphasized that the Soviet document did not refer to the air 
corridors as being provided "temporarily" or draw any 
distinction between military and civil air traffic. 

On September 2 the Soviet Union, replying to the Western 
notes of August 26, rejected the Allied claims to unrestricted 
air access to Berlin as well as the Western position that the 
ties between West Berlin and the Federal Republic were not 
incompatible with the dut -Power status of Berlin. 

Following coordination by the Ambassadorial Group, the 
Western Powers on September 3 sent notes to the Soviet Union 
and reminded it, by referring to quadripartite agreements of 
194.5, 1946, and 1947, that it had recognised from the earliest 
days that the air corridors were to be used "by aircraft of 



x To Bonn, tel. 576, Sept. 5, 1961, top secret; tel. 577, 
Sept. 5, secret. 
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corridors to West Berlin. 1 ^ignts in the air 

D. American Concern 2ver Other Possible East German 
Infringements of Western Rights jjT BeTlin 

1. Access to East Berlin and to Steinstunnkpn 

Although the threat to the air corridors was the mnct 
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authority for small-scale hSas^eS S =~ ■ * Commanaan ts 
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vhatever force was necessary to enter East Berlin should be 
\ employed but that use of force should be discontinued if 
Soviet armed forces intervened. 1 

Meanwhile,- the American Commandant received instructions 
through military channels on coping with various forms of 
resistance in maintaining American access to East Berlin 
According to these instructions, a United States vehicle* 
could move ahead if its passage was not cleared within 
reasonable time, provided this could be achieved without 
knocking down any of the persons blocking access. Otherwise 
^V^n 6 ^? r lthdraw ' ^ i^ructions also stilted 

fl e U ? ited . Statea vehicle should withdraw if it encountered 
obstacles too heavy to be removed without the use of bulldozers 
*?*;» °f v demolotion charges or if East Germans mobs or troops 
blocked the passage way. 2 ps 

Rnn„ R ? P ?TS ta ? iVe f ° f the British and French lassies in 
Bonn told the American Deputy Chief of Mission on August 30 
that their Governments were not likely to approve the use 
Sf« 2 r ? e u ? m3 - ntain mied acce ss to East Berlin through the 
Friedrichstrasse crossing point, and that in any event such , 
use of force could be authorized only by the Governments. 3 [ 

There was not such inter-Allied discussion regarding the 
harassment of access to Steinstuecken, except that Assistant 
Secretary Kohler expressed his concern over the situation 
there in the meeting of the Ambassadorial Group on Seotember 6 - 



^rom Berlin, tel. 3U, Aug. 27, 1961; to Bonn, tel. 415, 
Aug. 23, and tel. 507, Aug. 30; all secret. ' 

2 JCS to USCINCEUR, message 1265, Aug. 26, 1961. too 
secret. ' 

^rom Bonn, tel. 462, Aug. 30, 1961, top secret. 
^To Bonn, tel. 437, Sept. 6, 1961, secret. 
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2. American Decisions Regarding Friedrichstraaae Checkpoint 
and Stoinatuecken 

On September 13 recommendations drawn up by the Berlin 
Task Force regarding possibilities of harassment or blockage 
of access to Stelnstueckon and of a closing of the 
Friedrichstrasse control point were submitted to the President. 
On September 14 the , President took the following decisions 
with respect to these' two problems: 

1) In case of a blocking of access to Steinstuecken or 
any other interference with U.S. rights there, the U.S. 
Commandant was authorised to establish Communist intentions / .')' 
by dispatching to Steinstuecken a vehicular-mounted or helicopter- 'V^k 
borne military police patrol. This patrol would not use force ' •*"'- 
in discharging its mission. If force was necessary to 
re-establish American rights of access, instructions had to 
be obtained from Washington. 

2) In the event the Friedrichstrasse crossing point 
was closed, additional military forces could be sent to the 
sector border if the U.S. Commandant judged this action to 
be useful. At the same time all Soviet personnel would be 
barred from West Berlin, except personnel assigned to the 
3erlin Air Safety Center (3ASC) and to the Spandau prison. 
These measures, however, were subject to tripartite approval. 
For the rest, the instructions issued through military channels 
on August 26 regarding the closing of access to East Berlin 
continued to be in effect."- I 






Berlin Task Force documents, BQD-MU 3 and BQD-MU 4, 
Sept. 13, 1961, both secret; National Security Action Memorandum 
No*. 94, Sept. 14, 1961 j to 3erlin, tel. 330, Sept. 14; both top 
secret. 



On October IS the President's decision of September 14 was 
supplemented by another Presidential directive approving the 
following course of action: If the Friedrichstrasse crossing 
point was closed either due to unacceptable demands for 
documentation by the GDR or by errection of a barrier, the ^ 
United States would sent two or three tanks up to the checkpoint I 

(footnote continued on following page) 
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to demolish the barrier and than withdraw the tonka and 
\ station them nearby inside the Western Seator. The Western 
Chairman Commandant would then make a protest to the Soviet 
Commandant," demand a meeting with him, and also release a 
statement explaining that the Allied forces had destroyed an 
illegal East German barrier and that a protest was being 
made to the Soviet Commandant. The Chairman Commandant would 
also make it clear that this was a problem to be solved with 
the Soviet Union, which continued to bear full responsibility 
for the situation. If access continued to be denied to the 
Western Powers, they would state that the Soviet Union had 
violated existing agreements and that they.would take 
appropriate countermeasures. This course of action was 
subject to approval by the British and French. National 
Security Action Memorandum No. 107, October 18, 1961, 
secret. \ 
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Chapter IV 

WESTERN CONSULTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1961 



A. Jjje. Wprfr o£ tjje. Ambassador; ^ Group in 
Allied Contingency Planning 

Under the pressure of the deepening crlala over Berlin in 
August and in early September, the Western Powers proceeded 
tJLTS 7 ?? ? 6 ^ ec J l3ion3 tfl ken by the Foreign Ministers at 
t?oi *S e lng i n Tf" 13 ln August wlth r ^pect to the formul*- 
ni^^i ? 01 "^* 1 ! 11 ° f Alliai.polioiea in that crisis. The 
oSSSSfJ? ^TT * i n J 8 " 71 "* out these decisions was the 
Quadripartite Ambassadorial Group in Washington. Although 

iSSJS'Vf de3cr i bed above > ™* ^rced to deal withleveral 
w??^ y ^ l3i v g P roblems suc ^ as the closure of the East 
?rii« a f tor border and immediate threats to the air corridors, 

SaZV^^L 33 : able t °, engage ln l°ng-range substantive ' 
planning for Allied measures in the political, military, 

InnT^' "* P r0D ^ a ? da fi old3. The Ambassadorial Group made 
dimca??T S V n th M aSt thTee flelds but met wlth considerable 
JiSSSSJ ies involving existing disagreements on the most 

SvJet^Jnlon!" ' **** ° f negotiations ^ th ** 

lt l g£ac ^ 4SSgg4 ££ocejures in Case of Soviet Withdrawn 
-goa Control Functions 



tha £oh?2 "r^* 1 °^ UP "* its P ert in*nt subgroups reviewed 
naw ln2i,? + ? f ""J* * CheCk P ° lnt P ro °«iure 3 . As a result, 
new instructions for procedures to be followed in Allied hiehwav 

£ SS " 1 , 1 ^" 10 *S Berlin in Case 0f Sovle * ^artwal g fr a m 
m^t« heckpoin 4 t8 we drafted, and approved by the four Govern- 
menta. These instructions superseded those of September 22T 

SdrtSEfcffi* ff t IIf ChaptQr V ' S9ctlon C) "* reflected the basic 
£2?82X ; olicy n aS ex P reaaed in action VI of the Four 
Sn^W«^ g + ?'? UP D Re ? 0rt appr ° Ved * the four Weste ™ foreign 
Ministers at their Paris meeting in August (see ante, chapter 
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AuLohahn l'ray<;L. According t,o t.he now Lnnt.nict.iona, the 
led traveler (military convoy or vohinj u commander, drivnr 
i i r i. v.'i Uj vehicle hi-m-tn^ a U.S., iJritijh or French military 
oii:j.! pLut.o f or any ,.ther driver authorised by appropriate 
.uthor:i ties) :>houid present to the East German officials the 
amo documents formerly :hown to Soviet personnel, i.e., 
■■vronunt orders arid identity documents; permit the East/ 
fficlals to check these documents and, as Soviet 

he past, 3tamp the movement orders to 



German 

officials had done 

irdicato place, date, and time of passage; and proceed ^ 
usual if the East Germans did not attempt to exercise other 
If the East Germans si 



forms > 



control. 



ught to impose 



additional controls sucn as inspection of vehicles, customs 
and currency controls and Autobahn tolls, or if they of fared 
special documentation for jonvoys and vehicles and visas for 
their occupants, the Allied traveler should refuse to submit 
and insist upon passage as a natter of right. If this was 
riot granted, he should turn back and report the matter at 
the U.S. (British, French) checkpoint. 

Similar procedures governed the conduct of the Allied 
traveler who arrived at the checkpoint at the exLt from the 
nutobahn m the Soviet Zone or who was required to submit 
to control while transiting the Autobahn. The Allied traveler 
should present to the East German officials the documents 
alreaay checked and should proceed as usual. If the East 
Germans tried to impose additional controls, he should refuse 
to suDmit and insist upon oassage as a matter of right. If 
passage war not granted, the Allied traveler should remain 
where he was and try to communicate dth allied (U.S., 
British, or French) headquarters or checkpoints. The'driver 
of a vehicle in which there were passengers other than male 
Allied military or civilian personnel could, after a minimum 
waiting period of eight hours, submit to the East German 
aemanas under protest and leave the Soviet Zone. If only 
sale Allied military or civilian personnel was involved, the 
Allied traveler should not submit to the East German demand 
but wait for and comply with specific instructions from 
Allied (U.S., British, or French) military headquarters. \ 
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( JlSiS Jta±. Parallel procedures regarding Identification 
to Last uorman personnel applied also to travel by military 
tram, If Last Gorman official:; at the East German check- 
points triud to impose additional controls or Lf they tried 
to board the train, the train commander should refuse to 
suomit, bar entry to the Fast German officials, and insist 
l° n n ° H nWa [ h d P" 38 ?* 8 as a =*Uer of right. If passage was not 
granted, the train commander's action would depend on whether 
the train was travelling eastwards to Berlin (just entering 
^"^ ^"«) or westwards :T, m Berlin (about to leave the 
-oviet .one). In the former case, the train commander should 
;: emana ,hat the tram be v.irr.oa Lack and report the matter to 
'.;:: (aritls1 *' ?rencnJ ^-ary authorities. In the latter 
; a,e, ae would remain vnere he waa, attempt to contact U.S. 
l-ritisn Frencn) military authorities by raaio, and wait for 
ana comDly with specific -' astr"-^ <— ~ ->-n v ■- ' = ~f4 t -C ^ 
military headquarters. - L — i^ t... British, French] 

Ihe train commander was instructed to proceed in similar 
fashion if required to submit to East German control at 
other points than the checkpoint in the Soviet Zone If 
passage was not granted as the military train was stooped 
upon entering the Soviet Sone from Berlin, the commander 
would demand that th ■ train be turned back and would recort 
the matter to U.S. idritish. French; -military authorities If 

.eiu,ed, the tram would remain where it was and the train 
commander would contact U.S. British, French) military 
autnonties by radio and then wait for and comnly with 
instructions from the respective military headquarters 1 I 






..eport oi ,he Four-Power Working Group on Germany and 
Berlin, Washington, September 11-13, 1961; Berlin Ouadrmartite 
Document 3QD u, "Surface Access-Ohecksoint Procedures, » ' 
*ug. .0, 1961, secret. A revised version (BQD > Second 
Revision; issued Nov. 30, 1961 differed from the earlier 
text^that it included an additional section at the beginning 



of the document which dealt orinc 



pally with the eventuality 



^htV^f 61 * ° f aCGeSS ^ tioni Zo East Ge "^n oersonnel 
nught take place without any warning 



•-• ^2l'i ill Sovie t Government, and Public Stat ement in Case of 
Soviet Withdrawal fi-rni Access Control Functions 

At the :juine time u:j the Ambassadorial Gi oup drafted the 
new instructions for surface access procedures, which were 
subsequently approved by the Governments, it also agreed on 
the text oi" a note to bo sent to the Soviet Government by 
the three Western Powers and or" a public .statement to be 
issued at an appropriate time when it had become clear that 
East German personnel had replaced or was about to replace 
Soviet personnel in the functions with respect to Allied 
access to Berlin. 

En the note, each of the three Governments would inform 
the Soviet Union of the steps it ./ould take to assure orderly 
movement of traffic to and from Berlin and would declare that 
no unilateral Soviet action could affect the rights and 
responsibilities of the Western Powers. The note summarized 
the procedures that had developed over the past fifteen years 
with respect to Allied traffic to Berlin by road, rail, and 
air, and declared that the tnree Powers would continue to 
hold the Soviet Union responsible for carrying out its 
responsibilities 'with respect to Berlin and Western rights of 
access to Eerlin. If East German personnel should carry out 
"without modification" the procedures now performed by the 
Soviet Union with respect to rail and highway traffic, the 
three Powers would, "while continuing to hold the Soviet 
Union responsible for their free access to Berlin, take the 
same steps to make possible the carrying out of these proce- 
dures as they now take with respect to Soviet representatives." 

With regard to the withdrawal of Soviet personnel from 
the Berlin Air Safety Center 1.3ASC), the Western Allies 
would state in the note that that body would continue to 
serve the purpose for which it was created, "with the Three 
Powers acting in the absence of the Soviet Representative. " 
Moreover, they would continue to "look for the Soviet Union 
to assure the safety of all Three Power aircraft in the Berlin 
corridors and the Berlin Control Zone" and would "hold it 
responsible for any interference with the safety of these 
aircraft." The three Western Controllers would continue to 



I exchange flight, safety information among one another in BASC. /V,/ 
1 Flight information would be broadcast using the appropriate " /y 
facilities and would also be seat to Soviet headqiiarters at ' / 
Karishorst and to Air Traffic Control at SchdneiVld airport 
outside of F,i.-.t, Berlin. The three Western Governments 
assumed that i.hic information would be passed on to appropriate 
Air Traffic Controls "so that other .aircraft flying in East 
Germany can be kept clear. "M 

The public statement covered the same ground as the note 
to the Soviet Government but was less detailed. 2 

3. LIVE OAK Planning 

In accordance with the Directives issued by the Western v -■ 
Foreign Ministers at Paris, the Ambassadorial Group on 0)C * 

August 28 sent General ."Jorstad a new directive calling for (VV 1 

revision of existing LIVE OAK military plans and oreparation 
of certain additional plans. \ 



Berlin Quadripartite Document 3QD 5, "Draft Note to the 
Soviet Government," Aug. 30, l?6l, secret. This text was re- 
placed by a revised version (3QD 5, Revised), issued December 11, 
1961, containing the text of an additional statement by the 
three powers. It stated with reference to the presence of 
jEast German personnel at the checkpoints that "freedom of access 
1 must be unimpaired" and that the three powers were determined 
to "preserve this freedom from being impaired." Moreover 
"any impediment to that freedom, any interference with 
transportation, any unilateral attempts to impose restrictions 
would therefore be cjnsidered unacceptable. " It was further- 
more stated that the situation resulting from such East German 
or Soviet actions would be "extremely dangerous" and that the 
Soviet Government would bear the responsibility for "any 
consequences that might ensue. " 1 

Berlin Quadripartite Document 3QD 6, "Draft Public 
Statement," Aug. 31, 1961, secret. 
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Tin? purpose of l,!ie planning inst.ruct.i0n3 which were being 
sent was stated to be the modification and amplification of 
the tfjrms of reference given the military authorities of the 
three Powers on April A, 1959 (see ante , part I, chapter IV, 
E, ) within whith tripartite planning una currently conducted 
under the general supervision of General Norstad as United 
States Commander in Europe. 

General Considerations . The following consideration should 
underlie the preparation of plans: 

\ a. Military actions within the competence of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR) would have to be 
integrated into a general, over-ail strategy applicable on 
a world-wide scale and comprising political, diplomatic, 
economic, psychological, military, and paramilitary measures. 
Selective application of these measures" both world-wide and in 
Europe would contribute to the achievement of a settlement 
of the Berlin problem while making the Soviet Union progres- 
sively aware of the danger of general war. 

b. Allied military measures to restore access to Berlin 
should be graduated but determined, aoolying increasing 
pressure which would demonstrate to the Soviet Union the 
enormous risks involved in continued denial of access to the 
Western Allies. But these measures should also leave the 
Soviet Union as many opportunities as possible to Dause and 
reassess the desirability of continuing a dangerous course 
oH action. 

c. The risk of rapid escalation ar.d pre-emptive enemy 
action was involved in any military operation. Therefore, 
while the immediate objective of all actions would be to 
induce the Soviet Union to re-open access, military plans 
must take account of and be consistent with current defensive 
concepts of NATO strategy. The plans, therefore, must retain 
the survival of the Western Allies as a central consideration 
and not commit capabilities to the prejudice of the over-all 
capacity to defend NATO territory. The magnitude of the 
resources committed in Allied operations in reaction to Soviet 
moves would depend on the results of the Allied build-up as 
well as on the circumstances existing at the time. 1 
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Revision o£ Existing Plans 
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^l: J Existin S tripartite plans and agreements should be 
aodified a 3 necessary and kept current. These included the 

tolloving: 

1) Plans for small-scale ground probes to determine 
Soviet intentions (FREE STILE.). 

(TRADEwi"? for " Bore "tensive use of ground forces 

nr.^ V fi^ 3 ^ ^Piaaent airlift operations (JACK 
PINE I AND QBAL PLAN). 

4) Plans to utilize tactical air forces to support 
arili.t operations as appropriate (JACK PINE II). 

5) Berlin Defense Plan (Ops Instruction No. 7, 
Alliea Staff Berlin). ' 

6) Agreements related to the Drepaxation and tactical 
control of the forces involved in these plans. 

n*h?' r 3 J!! aUSe °Vt i™** 1 *^ ^e«s to air access in the 
1-ght of the recent Soviet notes, examination of airlift plans 
should receive priority. F 

Additional Military P^ans. In order to provide the greatest 
possible cnoice of supplementary alternatives, General Norstad 
was asked to prepare and submit for governmental approval 
additional military plans covering broader land, air and 
naval measurer within the purview of his command. H was 
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understood that execution of tho approved plans would be the 
| subject of separate political decisions to be taken at the 

nmvJip W ?n/t e ? ,0 ° t M U1 particu1 ^ ^at recommended plans to 
provide for the following be submitted: 

1) Expanded non-nuclear air operations 

2) aS^uopo?t?" nUClear gr ° Und ^ eratlons » «ith necessary 

3) Slr^ e h-f- J 1 ' n " ClSar Weapcns to demonstrate the 
•nil and ability of the Alliance to use them. 

General Norstad would also be keot informed in connection 

and also to make recommendations regarding meLs of assSin" 

tripartite 3erlm measures to control by established NATO 
mechanisms. Finally, he was informed that the governments 
concerned would take steps to effect coordinatio'n S NATO 
catena:. 3 "'^ ^ piWisi0M faUin « *E£ ^ 

^ J° n °" in Z the dispatch of this ouadrioartite directive 
to Norstad a meeting of the Ambassadorial Grouo with MTO 
Secretary General Stikker was held on Seotember Q It was 
agreed that the Permanent Representatives of the 'four Western 
Powers in the North Atlantic Council vould be r^ue^ed In 
consultation with Stikker and Norstad. zo preoaS a oresen- 
tation to the Council with a view to securing" NATO P 
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^^^■^I^ 8 " " ° Utllned in th8 bipartite 
•4. Other Planning 

aDDrSS^i 9 ^!* 1 *^^' The Aabaflaadorial Graup also 
approved a detailed report prepared by the Four Power Working 
Group on Economic Countermeasures and forward^ Ho the ^ 

s^ed^he^nf ? f th6ir conald ™tion. ™» report repre- 
Gro.^J^ conclusions and recommendations of the Working 

£uX™ reaP8C i t0 the 3pBCific ^aions °n economic^ 

iT&s h *dlZi "* al8 ° e3tablished linka with lira 

5. Review of. AJUflj Pjanglng by, thjj Western Foreign Minister 

Allied f n t n ^ Provided an opportunity for a review of 
Jft£ ?n,T if J ;arrylng ° Ut the ^^ns of the meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers in Paris in August. The Foreign 



B«rHn^S r \f ! he P S ur Power Workln « Grou P °n Germany and 
Berlin uashlngton, September 11-13, 1961, secret; to Paris, 

wC J 52t AUg I *» 1961 » ^ tel - TOP °L 318, Sept. 10, * 
Doth top secret. !-•-.«, 

B«.n 2 ? eP S rt J f J** F0Ur P ° Wer W ° rkln « ^^P on G«™*ny and 
F^? uS a ^ n 5?° n V Sept - n " 13 ' 1961 ' secret 5 ReporVof the 
Four Power Working Group on Economic Countermeasures (BQD- 
Jt-li;, Sept. U, secret. 

B«rH 3 n eP S r \? f ?*° *?* Power Work ing Group on Germany and 
Berlin, Washington, Sept. U-13, 1961, secret. 
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Ministera oxamined the work of the Ambassadorial Group and 
the varioua subgroups with regard to military measures 
economic countermeasures, air access, and information policy 
They alao discussed the possibility of an East German up- 
rising, the military build-up, and contingency planning. 
Rather than taking any new decisions in these matters, the 
Foreign Ministers directed that the work in progress be 
continued. 

It appears to be worthwhile to deal briefly with some 
of the discussions among the Foreign Ministers regarding the 
matters mentioned above, especially in the matter of the 
military build-up, air access, economic countermeasures 
and a naval blockade. ' 

aasajajfla °£ )M MUitaJZ Mid-SB. In the matter of a 
military build-up, the Germans announced that, by retaining 
present draftees under the colors along with additional 
call-ups, German armed forces by October would ancunt to 
380,000 men. Moreover, the cabinet had decided, after the 
elections of September 17, to extend compulsory service 
from 12 to 18 months and to prepare for an increase in the 
deiense budget of roughly 3 billion UPs. Foreign Secretary 
Home referred to various British public announcements re- 
garding fulfillment of Britain's military commitments and 
pointed out that nearly 500,000 men were available for call- 
?w + ri , ? had ^ 8° on a war-footing. The French declared 
5? S?£ plan3 ' whlch had ^aady been communicated to the 
other NATO members, provided essentially for the return of 
two divisions from Algeria to France and the strengthening 
of French forces in Germany. The question of bringing back 
a third division from Algeria was left open. Finally 
Secretary Rusk said that the United States would shortly 
announce the call-up of four divisions to replace those^ 
which might be sent to Europe. The Secretary suggested that 
it would be very helpful if the other three major Allies 
could announce similar steps and if they would support the 
united States in encouraging other NATO members to take 
similar action. 1 



1 Miniaterial Decisions on Report of the Four-Power Working 
Group on Germany and Berlin, September H-16, 1961, Sept. 18/ 
1961, secret; to Paris, tel. TOPOL 377, Sept. 19, confidential. 
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Dlacuasion of Air Aeneas. Problems of air access to Berlin 
were first discussed by the three Foreign Ministers of France 
Britain, and the United States on September 14. The deliber-' 
ationa of the Foreign Ministers that day acquired a special 
sense of actuality as a result of incidents involving the 
air corridors, such as the buzzing of two Pan-American airliners 
by Soviet fighters and the landing of tvo West German F-6A 
fighters (which had strayed off their course) at Tegel airport 
in the French sector of Berlin. The latter event subsequently 
resulted in a strong Soviet protest over "violation" of "GDR 
air space" combined with threats that in the future such 
"intruder war planes'- would be "destroyed with every means 
including missiles."! 



[Assistant Secretary of Defense Nitze told the Foreign 
Ministers of the tripartitely agreed decisions regarding the 
substitution of military for civil air craft, if civil air- 
lines should refuse to fly, and the introduction of fighter 
escorts if a military or civilian plane had been shot down or 
forced down. Furthermore, according to Nitze, General Norstad 
had authority from the United States and Britain to have 
fighters scrambled at the West German end of the air corridor 
for extricating action if military danes were threatened in 
the corridors. Finally, General Norstad had requested but 
not yet received authority for sending fighters "to attack anti- 
aircraft installations situated in the air corridors or 
immediately adjacent to them which were firing at Allied 
planes."^ I 



JbV^ 



For the exchanges between the Soviet Union and the 
United States regarding the two German F-84. fighters, see 
Documents on Germany p 19-14.-1961 . pp. 301-803, 311-313. 

2For internal American discussions of this oroblem, see 
Berlin Quadripartite Document BQD MU-1, "Tripartite Air-To- 
Ground Retaliatory Actions in Berlin Air Corridors", Sept. 13 
1961, top secret. The Department of State recommended that ' 
the British, French, and West German Governments be informed 
that the President had approved General Norstad «s recommen- 
dations subject to their tripartite implementation. The 

(footnote continued on following page) 
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| In the discussion, the British noted that there was no 
tripartita agreement on the matter of attacking anti-aircraft 
installations, nor on the precise moment for the introduction 
or fighter aircraft, nor on the timing of the imposition of 
counter-measures in case air access was blocked. With regard 
to the contingency of a blockage of air access, the fact emergod 
that Prime Minister Macmillan wished to be consulted before 
any tripartite instruction was issued to General Norstad 
authorizing shooting on East German territory. There was also 
some doubt expressed whether it would be possible to resume 
t lights once there had been a temporary cessation. 

Quadripartite discussions of Allied planning which began 
on September 15 took as their point of departure the work of 
the Ambassadorial Group in the matter of air access. 

West German Foreign Minister Brentano urged imposition of 
countermeasures against Soviet bloc aircraft at an early 
stage. He felt that stoppage of Western civil air traffic 
due to harassment would be a decisive point and that Western 
failure to do more than substitute military for civil aircraft 
might have unfortunate psychological effects in Berlin. ' He 
warned against accepting a new de facto situation unfavorable 
to the West in which for a protracted oeriod only military 
traffic would cove. " 

Secretary Rusk and French Foreign Minister Couve de Murville 
supporteo Brentano 's stand in favor of countermeasures at an 
earlier stage. Secretary Rusk suggested that an interruDtion 
of civil air traffic might be brought into the UN Security 
Council while at the same time other countermeasures might be 
applied to show how seriously the Western Powers viewed such a 
development. I 



^L 



Department also recommended that Norstad be told that he was 
1 not authorised to undertake the requested measures on a uni- 
l lateral U.S. basis pending tripartite consideration. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, however, proposed that the President 
authorize General Norstad to implement his orooosals on a 
unilateral U.S. basis and that the three Western Governments 
be informed that the President had aporoved Norstad' s 
recommendations and was seeking tripartite concurrence in 
this decision, i 
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| British Foreign Secretary Home expressed the view that 
countermeasures against Soviet bloc aircraft should be imposed 
at the second stage, i.e., when military aircraft was harassed. 
He agreed, however, with Secretary Rusk that at the termination 
of civil air operations the Western Powers night take the matter 
to the Security Council. Gouve de Murville did not take a 
position regarding such action with the United Nations. 

Secretary Rusk suggested that a possible formula might be 
to impose economic countenneasures after some time had elapsed 
following the Allied protest and after it had become clear 
that the Soviet Union did not intend to end the harassment 
which had caused civil airlines to cease operations. When 
Home stated that he still felt that economic counter-measures 
should be reserved for the second stage, Secretary Rusk 
stressed that if the first Western reaction were indecisive the 
Soviet side might try some more harassment. He feared that 
the Western Powers, by flying only military aircraft in the 
corridors, would, in effect, have abandoned the right to 
operate civil airlines in them. The Foreign Ministers then 
agreed to think the matter over further. 

In the qi-^dripartite Foreign Ministers meeting on 
September 16, Foreign Secretary Home informed the other 
Foreign Ministers that he had received a renly from London 
in the matter of an attack by escorting fighters on anti- 
aircraft in tallations firing on Allied aircraft in the air 
corridors. According to Home, the 3ritish Government did not 
like the idea and believed that the political consequences 
of shooting at ground targets were too great. Therefore, the 
British Government did not want the local commander to have 
discretion in this matter. Home stated, however, that he 
would further discuss the matter with his Government. 

Discussion of Economic Counter-measures . In the course of 
a discussion of economic countermasures, Secretary Rusk ex- 
pressed concern that the other NATO countries did not have 
the same sense of urgency regarding Berlin as the four Powers 
had. This sense of urgency, he felt, ought to be conveyed to 
NATO. A refusal to take economic countermeasures would not 
make sense when a point was reached at which the Alliance 
was about to take military measures, i 
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I Foreign Secretary Hod* noted that, in the case of certain 
extreme contingencies, the British favored the imposition of 
a total embargo against the Soviet Bloc. But he aald that a 
study of measures to be taken at an earlier stage indicated 
that only those taken against the GDR would have much effeot. 
Home also pointed to the possibility of serious negative 
effects of any extensive countermeasures against the Soviet 
Bloc on the position of the sterling and the general economy 
of Britain. ^ 

Plgg«al9P 2£ & Mil Bloekad*. In the course of the 
meeting on September 16, the four Foreign Ministers reoeived 
a briefing on a report on the matter of a naval blockade which 
was prepared by a United States group with supplementary work 
done by a quadripartite committee. Subsequently, Secretary 
Rusk noted that a naval blockade was a severe step and re- 
marked that the principal question was whether the Western 
Powers should take such a measure without bracing for Soviet 
military action in Europe or for a Soviet decision to encase 
in all-out war. ^^ 

Foreign Secretary Home said that the actions set forth 
in the report constituted the first act of war and were actions 
to take when war was almost inevitable. In that situation, 
he said, it might perhaps be desirable to take these actions, 
and they might also be preferable to a land war. ' 



Foreign Minister Brentano expressed the Federal Republic's 
approval of the report and noted that such measures gave the 
west an arsenal of weapons of a varying degree of severity 
and had the advantage of being at the same time flexible 
and not irrevocable. The Foreign Ministers finally agreed 
to send the report to the Quadripartite Military Subcommittee. 1 









Memorandum by Holloway (GER) of trioartite Foreign 
Ministers Meeting, Sept. u, 1961, secret; memorandum by 
Hillenbrand (GER) of first quadripartite conference of Foreign 
Ministers, Sept. 15, secret; to Bonn, tel. 719, Sept. 15, 
secret; tel. 734, Sept. 17, top secret: tel. 735, Sept. 17, 
secret; to Berlin, tel.. 344, Sept. 16, 'secret. 
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Allied Discuaaiona Regarding Negotiation 
with thjl Sovlat Union 



French Opposition 



At their meeting In Pari a In August, the Foreign Ministers 
had been unable to come to an agreement on how and when to 
Initiate negotiations to "defuse" the crisis over Berlin, 
owing to considerable differences of opinion between France 
and the other Western Powers. Subsequently, the matter was 
taken up in the Ambassadorial Group as well as in the U.S.- 
French bilateral discussions, including exchanges between 
President Kennedy and President de Gaulle, until finally a 
compromise in this question was achieved. 

The disagreement between France and its allies with 
respeot to the timing and nature of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union focused first on the question of a Western reply 
to the Soviet note of August 3 (see ante. Chapter III, p. 71). 

In meetings of the Ambassadorial Group in Washington held 
August 23-25, the French indicated that they were unwilling to 
accept an American proposal supported by Britain that the 
reply to the Soviet note should include the suggestion that 
possible arrangements for negotiations be discussed by the 
Foreign Ministers in Mew York in connection with the UN 
General Assembly session in September. The French expressed 
their reluctance to engage in negotiations in the face of 
threats and without an agreed negotiating position. The 
Germans supported generally the British-American proposal 
but tried unsuccessfully to find seme middle ground between 
the position of France and that of the United States and 
Britain. The Germans also were instructed to insist that 
the question of an all-German plebiscite to determine which 
Germany should sign a peace treaty be taken up in the reply 
to the Soviet note of August 3. 1 



Y. 



1 To Paris, tels. 1050 and 1077, Aug. 24, 1961, and 
tel. 11U, Aug. 25, all secret. 
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( '['ho different appruachou of t'nmce fuui t.h«> United States 
to l,lio problem oi" negotiations wltli the Soviet Union were 
brought mil. shurply in .'i meeting bntween the Secretary and 
Kronch Ambassador Alphand on August .14.. 

Referring to the serious developments in the Berlin 
situation, Including t.liu moat recent Soviet throat to Allied 
rights of air access, Alphand declared that, first, decisions 
regarding cmmtenneasures had to be applied immediately and 
that, secondly, on Allied demarche ought to be made with the 
Kremlin. Alphand presented a draft suggesting an approach 
which stressed that the actions of the Soviet Union were 
creating an intolerable situation and which aaked the Soviet 
Union whether it desired an East-West showdown. If this was 
not the case, the draft stated, the Soviet Union should 
abandon unilateral actions anc create an atmosphere of 
relaxation in which discussions could take place. Alphand 
emphasized that the suggested language was the only one which 
the Soviet Union understood. The latter would interpret 
a willingness to negotiate as a sign of weakness and merely 
step up its threats. 

Secretary Rusk said that what was involved was merely a 
question of the possibility of negotiations and that the 
Western Powers should be ready for this by the tine the UN 
General Assembly convened. The Secretary stressed that li- 
the West did not show a willingness to negotiate there 
would be increasing pressures within the alliance and in 
much of the world as a result of a belief that diplomacy had 
made no effort to find out if a disastrous course of events 
could be halted. 

Ambassador Alphand stated that the Western Powers had 
agreed over the years that they must hold firm on Berlin, 
that they did not have to take an initiative, and that the 
current status of Berlin was better than anything they would 
be able to get in negotiations. He wondered why the 
United States had changed and whether "suddently something 
had happened. " l 
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I Auaiatant Secretary KuliLor pointed out that the Weut hud 
given a demonutration of firmnoMu find determination and waa 
convl.nci.ng tho Soviet Union through acta that it wa3 not 
umik. On the other hand, an appearance of dlaunity aa a 
result of .'in unbending French attitude wan likely to give a 
demonstration of weaknouo. 



Aft or Alphand had :ita 
not want to be associated 
a.y suggested by the Unit.* 
that France was virtually 
that the disunity of the 
impression on Khrushchev. 



ted once again that the French did 
with a meeting of Foreign Ministers 

i States, Secretary Rusk declared 
i-olated in NATO on this issurs and 

iLLiunce would not fail to make an 



2. Kennedy - De Gaulle Sorr'-:::por.dence 

President Kenned y 1 3 Letter of August 2$. In an attempt 
to persuade France to modify its stand, President Kennedy 
dispatched a personal letter to General de Gaulle on August 25. 

The President told de Gaulle that he shared his view that 
the Western Powers must avoid giving an impression of material 
or spiritual weakness. But "he President believed that a 
two-fold approach was needed, namely, a quiet but evident 
development of strength and a posture of willingness to 
negotiate upon a reasonable basin. These two, he said, nust 
go together. The progressive strengthening of the Western 
military pasture, the President said, carried a message which 
the Soviet Union understood. But for most of the Allies, 
for all of the uncommitted world, and for "vital sectors of 
American opinion", the necessary complement to the military 
build-up was a clear 'willingness to negotiate. For this 
reason, the President was certain of the importance of a 
prompt public statement, and the arrangement proposed in the 
American draft reply was the best one available to the West. 
The President emphasised, however, that, while it was now 



iMemorandum by Brown (, 
Kohler, and Alphand, Aug. 



of conversation among Rusk, 
1961, secret. 
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Important to announce Western readiness to arrange negotiations, 
those nogotiatLoiui r,hom:.;elve:; should not be begun until the 
Western Powers were morn fuliy prepared and the moment more 
suitable. 

I The President jaid that ho was aware of de Gaulle's 
:jeriou3 reservations on this subject but that he felt that he 
had to appeal to de Gaulle directly because a prompt proposal 
for negotiations was "evidently necessary for most of your 
partners." It was clearly best to act in unison rather than 
indicate to the world by separate action that there was dis- 
unity "even on the relatively minor issue of timing,.'" \ 

Finally, the President expressed the hope that the repines 
to the Soviet note could be delivered and published in advance 
of the opening of the meeting of uncommitted nations in 
Belgrade on September 1.^- 

1 De Gaulle 1 s Letter of August 26. President de Gaulle's 
reply, which was dispatched the next day (August 26), brushed 
aside President Kennedy's concern over what de Gaulle referred 
to as "the approval of the states 'of the third world', that 
of the participants in the coming conference at Belgrade, 
that of certain sections of American puDlic opinion, and that 
of the average NATO members." De Gaulle believed that, while 
the opinions of these various elements were not without 
importance, they did not bear the real responsibilities in 
the question which confronted the United States, Britain, and 
France. 

De Gaulle stated that the President was now contemplating 
that the three Western Powers should promptly enter into 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, whatever threats it 
hurled at them and whatever acts it committed in violation of 
agreements. Moreover, the Soviet Union would continue to make 
use of the many advantages which the geography of Berlin 
offered to apply pressure on the population and the Western 
Powers as public negotiations were taking place. Finally, in 
the situation of strength in which the Soviet Union was already \ 
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Letter, Kennedy to de Gaulle, Aug. 25, 1961, secret. 
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better, de Gaulle to Kennedy, Aug. 26, l 9 6l, secret. 
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3. * F arther * Fr* encfa^Anerlcan lalJta 

There waa aome further diacuaaion of thla matter when 
Ambaaaador Alphand handed de Gaulle' a letter to Secretary 
Rusk on August 26. After considering various courses, 
Secretary Rusk mentioned the possibility of abandoning the 
idea of a reply to the Soviet note and also indicated that a 
Western Foreign Ministers' meeting might be held prior to the 
UN General Assembly session and to any talks with Gromyko. 

On August 27 Secretary Rusk met again with Ambassador 
Alphand and declared that the United States now believed that 
no reply should be made to the Soviet note of August 3 in view 
of the events that had since taken place, such as the East 
German actions of August 13 and the East-West exchange in 
the matter of the Soviet threat to the air corridors. The 
Secretary instead proposed that an announcement should be made 
of a meeting of Western Foreign Ministers in Washington on 
September H, prior to the opening of the UN General Assembly. 
The Secretary said that the United States, in addition, proposed 
that an announcement be made saying in effect that it had been 
agreed in consultation with the British and French Governments 
that the United States would undertake explorations with the 
Soviet Government regarding the possibility of a serious and 
constructive negotiation; and that it was anticipated that 
exploratory conversations might be held between Secretary Husk 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko at the opening of the UN 
General Assembly in New York as well as through normal 
diplomatic channels. 

The Secretary said in reply to Alphand 's questions that 
any result of this exploration would, of course, be subject 
to consultation and review but that it was essential that the 
United States would not be in the position of acting apart 
from its allies. 

The Secretary and Alphand agreed that in case it was 
decided that the suggested explorations were to be carried 
out a working group meeting in Washington a week before the 
Foreign Ministers meeting should consolidate Western negotiating 
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positions. They .'lL:jo agreed that there .should ho consultation 
with the NATO Council.-!- 

<;. Agreement on a Western Foreign Ministers Meeting 

In the meeting of the Ambassadorial Group on August 28, 
the British and Germans agreed to the procedure regarding 
negotiations which the Secretary had outlined to Alphand the 
previous day. The French did not receive their instructions 
until later that day when_Alphand called on Assistant Secretary w A 
Kohler to tell him that!" Franco demanded the elimination of the ^^ 
introductory phrase, "in consultation with the British and (|/5^ 

French Governments", from any statement regarding exploratory ^ 
talks. But the French Government was willing to state that it 
had no objections to the United States' proceeding in this 
manner. Kohler tried to impress upon Alphand that the 
United States had shown wiliii^ness to pay a high price for 
preserving a public impression of Allied unity and suggested 
that the French at least indicate that it was a matter of an 
agreed procedure. The French could not be persuadedlbut were 
willing to have the Foreign Ministers agree on a line to be 
taken in the exploratory talks so that these would take place 
within an agreed framework. 2 

Secretary Rusk himself discussed the proposed announcements 
on the Foreign Ministers meeti.ig and the exploratory talks with 
the Ambassadorial Group on August 29. He suggested that cne 
should hold off with the announcements under discussion until 
it was known whether Gromyko would attend the UN General Assembly 
but that a firm date for the Foreign Ministers meeting be agreed 
upon. After agreement was reached on the date of September l/ k 
for the opening of the Foreign Ministers meeting, the French 
again stated that they did not oppose exploratory talks although 



^Memorandum by Kohler (SUE) of conversation between Rusk and 
Alphand, Aug. 26, 1961, secret; to Paris, tel. 1130, Aug. 27, 
1961, secret. 

2 To Bonn, tel. i79, Aug. 23, 1961, secret; memorandum by 
Kohler (EUR) to the Secretary, Aug. 28, secret. 
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[ they did not want to bo associated with them. ( It was up to 
the United Statoa whether it wanted to publicize the talks. 1 

'■>. inn-juan Attitude: Adenauer - ^ennedv Exchange 

| While supporting substantially the American position on 
the timing of negotiations with the Soviet Union, the Germans, 
nevertheless, tried to bridge the gap between France and its 
allies. This tendency wan also reflected in a letter which 
Chancellor Adenauer sent to President Kennedy on August 29. 

The Chancellor said that he understood de Gaulle's concern 
that any initiative to negotiate might be interpreted as a 
sign of Western weakness. Adenauer wa3 confident, however 
that the Allied Governments in the week3 to come would preclude 
any such misunderstanding and he declared that he was pleased 
with the prospective Foreign Ministers meeting in Washington. 

Chancellor Adenauer voiced his concern that further 
unilateral Soviet or East German actions might take place 
before or during the envisaged negotiations, and he stressed 
that there could not be any acquiescence in further acts 
of force "of the kind that occured in Berlin on August 13 and 
after. » It was therefore indispensable that a fresh examination 
be made of non-military countermeasure3, especially in the 
economic field. 

Ambassador Grewe discussed these principal points of the 
Chancellor's letter in the meeting of the Ambassadorial Group 
on August 30 and pointed in this connection also to the 
"overly defensive" approach of the Western press, which, he 
said, emphasized the possibility of Western concessions. 2 \ 



X To Bonn, tel. 4.94, Aug. 29, 1961, secret. 

"Tetter, Adenauer to Kennedy, Aug. 29, 1961, confidential; 
to Bonn, tel. 505, Aug. 30, secret. 
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■ouidont Kennedy dealt, with Mid :uoutioiiu nil;;».-d In t,hu 
Llor':i Lett.tr Ln hi a ropLy, which waa disputehed en 
September /». Pointing U tho increased military of fort which 
tho Uunt waa undertaking with the ...utention to impress Khrushchev 
with it,:; determination, tho President declared that he did not 
:'hare tho view that the Western Powers uhould be reluctant to 
negotiate because it night be interpreted aa a sign of weakness. 
The President stressed that the West had given Khrushchev no 
cause to indulge in illusions "that we are sueing for negotiations" 
■is a result at' hi a pressures. 3ut the President, at the same 
time, drew attention to the fact that ''both public opinion and 
the sheer logic ot' thermonuclear war" iemanded that every effort 
be made to find a peaceful solution "consistent with the 
preservation of our vital interests." 



."he President, Purthersore. said that the Western Foreign 
Ministers meeting in SeptemDer would discuss not only tactics 
and procedures leading to negotiation cut also factors bearing 
on the Western negotiating position. The President said, in 
this connection, that he wanted to convey to the Chancellor 
his concern that the Soviet Union might be informed about 
"these vital and secret matters" by leaks to the press of the 
free world, and he urged that all necessary measures be taken 
to assure the "highest possible degree cf discretion" in the 
months ahead. 

The President stated that the Foreign Ministers would also 
review the planning of count ermeasures against further Soviet 
encroachments and expressed agreement with the Chancellor's 
view that the West should respond vi go ret- sly to Communist 
harassa.°Jits. The proDlem was to find cc untermeasures which 
were appropriate and effective in a given situation, especially 
with a view to the advantages which geography gave to a "resourceful 
and ruthless opponent" in the case of Zerlin. The West therefore 
would have to "carefully prepare a series of selected responses 
to varices harassments. " In addition, :he West should make it 
abundantly clear to Khrushchev that any interference with Western 
access to Berlin on the grcund cr in the air was a "vital matter" 
to the West and would be considered by it as an act of aggression. M 



•'-Letter, Kennedy to Adenauer, 
Sept. _, 1961, secret. 
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Announcement o£ Uti a torn Fort; 
Exploratory Talku with tiromv| 
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PpSiJent Kaiaj^.^ Statement. The public announcement of 
Lhe related matters of a Western Foreign Ministers meetllTanf 
exploratory talks with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko cat, 
tinally in the context of a White House atatement iLued on 
oeptember Ij at the conclusion of a visit of President Sukarno 
ol Indonesia and President Keita of Mali on behalf of the 
Conference of Nowlign.* Nations which had met in Belgrade at 
the beginning of September. The President, referring* the 
dangerous situation in Berlin and to his earlier assurances 
belr n e ri L 03i ' i0 ? 0t Ji; Weat ** ° f the We «t BerlinerTwould 
UmlS Ttft' deciared , that he had also cade it clear that SE 
United States was ready to discuss these matters with other 
governments .-including the Government of the Sovllt Union" 
U that S w^ C th i0r the meanS " t0 Preaerve « honorable Sace!" 
resorfworc:.^' 036 °" ^ Sid6S ' ^ ™* "° ™* to 

The President announced that "the Ministers of the Western 
Powers are meeting in Washington tomorrow" and that the s!cr!£L 
of State would head the United States delega^onlo the §T *** 
General Assembly. The President further stated that "we under 
stana that Foreign Minister Gromyko win also be there" anf 
that this would "provide an opportunity for serious talkrahout 
Germany and other problems if the Soviet side proves w£lin£" 

Mlni ~^ Announcement . On September U the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry issued a statement which referred to President K«n5rf v i, 
announcement and to the "positive attitude" ?ak2 by the BrtSsn 

of th« ^? ^ J . intly Search for a s °l ut i°n of the problem 

bLi^ „? ?h T « a German Peace trea ^ «* a settlement^ iTs 
basis 01 the situation in West Berlin."* 
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